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Education as Growth Through 
Experience 


By FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
University of Chicago 


RECENTLY published book 
begins with this sentence: 
“Education is the process of 
filling the mind with knowl- 

edge.”’ In that single sentence we have 
the central conception of the old educa- 
tion. According to this conception, a 
human being, as he begins life, is mainly 
but an empty knowledge reservoir. _ The 
business of education is to fill this reser- 
voir with the ready-prepared facts of 
history, geography, grammar, science, 
and the rest. During the process of 
the filling, we must examine him once in 
a while to see that the facts are still 
there. Not being parts of one’s life, 
they do not otherwise reveal their pres- 
ence. When the reservoirs of memory 
are reasonably well-filled, one is edu- 
cated. According to this conception, 
the well-educated man is to be defined as 
a walking body of knowledge. The 
more swollen the bulk of information 
that he carries about with him, the better 
educated he is. 

To a group like the I. K. U. which 
does not hold to this stale conception of 
education, (the kindergarten never did 
accept such doctrine) it may appear that 
we are presenting the old education 
rather baldly, and possibly unfairly. 
But it has been my fortune, during the 
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past few years, to visit hundreds of 
school classrooms, elementary and 
secondary, and to observe the so-called 
teaching of history, geography, and the 
other subjects. In almost all cases 
they had a body of prepared subject 
matter in a text book. They were 
putting this prepared subject matter into 
cold storage in the vaults of the pupils’ 
memories. Some of them had invented 
less unpleasant ways of doing it than 
others; but at bottom almost everywhere 
one finds that this old type of subject 
storage education is still the usual 
thing. 

It has also fallen to my lot to make 
careful examination of textbooks, since 
these are instruments of education. In 
such all-important fields as history, 
science, geography, etc., these textbooks 
are for the most part carefully laid out 
bodies of abstract information, lacking 
in the human element, almost or even 
entirely without life, embalmed, ready 
for the dreary psuedo-educational pro- 
cess of storing their knowledge content 
in the memory vaults. 

But this old education is slowly yield- 
ing. It must pass. We are coming to 
have a new education,—a new theory 
and a new practice. Man is not a mere 
intellectual reservoir to be filled with 
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knowledge. He is an infinitely complex 
creature of endlessly diversified action. 
His most salient characteristic is not 
his memory reservoir, whether filled or 
unfilled, but action, conduct, behavior. 
This is the thing of which his life is 
made. In his activity he lives and 
realizes the ends of his existence. Or 
to reverse the statement, when he would 
fully realize the purposes of his exist- 
ence, when he would reap the full harv- 
est of life, he does it by realizing himself 
. in action. On every age level, early 
childhood, later childhood, youth, man- 
hood,—his behavior is his life. Pri- 
marily he is not a knower but a doer, 
with knowledge a very useful by-pro- 
duct of his doing,—useful as a guide to 
further doing. Since he is primarily 
a doer, to educate him is to prepare him 
to perform those activities which make 
up his life. 

And the method of the new education 
is not subject storage, but action, activ- 
ity, conduct, behavior. One learns to 
act by acting. One learns to live by 
living. Not only is behavior the end 
of life, it is also the process of life, and 
equally the end and process of education, 
for life and education are one process, 
and never should they diverge. But as 
we educate, behavior is for its own sake, 
and not consciously for the sake of 
education. The latter is best when it is 
a by-product,—a by-product of life 
which is lived for its own sake. One 
should live abundantly if he is to become 
properly educated, but he should not at 
the time be greatly conscious of the 
educational aspect of his living, except 
in retrospect. The little child should 
be so occupied with life, so lost in his 
living, that he is not conscious that he is 
being educated. Certainly there should 
be no consciousness on his part that his 


memory is being stored with knowledge. 
And with the older child it should be 
much the same, and likewise with the 
youth, and with the man. Let life be 
full, diversified, and abundant, and 
pitched on the humanistic levels of 
twentieth century civilization, and edu- 
cation cannot be prevented. Let one be 
completely unconscious of the educa- 
tional results of the living, it takes place 
just the same. 

The method of the new education, 
therefore, on all of its levels, is to help 
the pupils to live generously and abun- 
dantly. The substance of life and the 
substance of education are one and the 
same thing. 

Not many years ago, when the subject 
storage conception of education ruled 
supreme, to make a curriculum was only 
to make a syllabus of subject matter. 
A curriculum had little of nothing to 
do with persons, their abilities, charac- 
teristics, or behavior. It was not a 
human thing. It scarcely looked to 
human results. It was but a catalogue 
of facts arranged in logical form without 
any particular reference to human activ- 
ity or human affairs. 

At present this attitude towards cur- 
riculum making is rapidly being changed. 
The basic process in curriculum-making 
nowadays is activity analysis. In the 
beginning of his labors, the curriculum 
maker is not concerned with bodies of 
knowledge, whether organized or un- 
organized. Heis concerned with human 
behavior. He wants to know what men 
and women are doing within the various 
broad and diversified fields of man’s 
life. Especially he wants to know what 
things they are doing when they are 
living the lives of competent, cultivated 
individuals. This scientific method of 
activity analysis is confirmation of our 








statement that education’s prime con- 
cern is behavior. 

Now what are the activities per- 
formed by human beings which the curri- 
culum makers are discovering? If we 
can once know what these are we can 
know what both the objectives and the 
processes of education are. 

It seems that mature men and women 
perform activities in about ten major 
fields: 

1. They perform the daily labors of 
their several callings. 

2. They care for their health and 
general physical maintenance. 

3. As citizens they perform activities 
by way of sustaining and promoting the 
general social welfare. 

4. They have their recreations, amuse- 
ments, leisure occupations. 


5. They meet and mingle with each . 


other in social ways. 

6. There is much social intercommuni- 
cation, which involves language, written 
or spoken. 

7. They engage in religious contem- 
plation and other religious activities. 

8. They make some effort to main- 
tain their general mental powers. 

9. As heads of families they are en- 
gaged in the upbringing of their children. 

10. As members of the home, they 
are engaged in numerous and diverse 
practical unspecialized labors about the 
house and the premises. 

Beyond these ten general fields of 
human action and endeavor, there do 
not seem to be any other important ones. 
But within each of these fields there are 
innumerable forms of specific action. 

The curriculum maker discovers the 
substance of life as he discovers and 
lists these specific activities. At the 
same time he is discovering the objec- 
tives of education. As he analyzes and 
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discovers childhood’s normal activities, 
he is also discovering the processes of 
education. For if must be noted that 
the activities of childhood and youth 
are in the same ten fields, though always 
in forms appropriate to their stages of 
maturity. 

There are many members of our pro- 
fession who are not yet reconciled to 
this plan of activity analysis or behavior 
analysis as the method of discovering 
the objectives and processes of life and 
the objectives and processes of educa- 
tion. The plan appears to smack too 
much of practical, modern, materialis- 
tic efficiency methods, and not to allow 
sufficiently for the finer aspects of human 
culture and the free play of the human 
spirit. This not infrequent attitude re- 
sults merely from an inadequate or 
incomplete understanding of the matter. 
The competent activity analyst finds 
the finer activities of cultural living just 
as completely as he finds any thing else. 
He includes the activities of religion, 
civic attitudes and loyalties, the leisure 
occupational activities in the fields of 
music and art, literature, history, science 
and philosophy, the activities involved 
in one’s home membership, and in one’s 
meeting and mingling with associates 
and all of the other matters involved in 
cultured living. Behavior is not to be 
interpreted or defined in any narrow 
sense to mean only that practical mate- 
rialistic behavior. 

Along with this, we need to note a 
second thing. The activities which 
make up life are of very many kinds. 
And the different kinds are not equally 
evident. Some of them are outward 
and visible; as for example, a man’s 
tilling his garden, or a housewife’s pre- 
paring a meal. These outward activi- 
ties make up a large portion of most of 
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the ten fields enumerated. They are 
clearly evident in one’s vocation, one’s 
health maintenance, one’s social meeting 
and mingling, or one’s general home- 
management. When we refer to activ- 
ity or behavior, we often think only of 
this outward behavior. 

But this visible action is but a portion 
of human behavior. In a sense it is 
not the most fundamental portion. It 
appears to be much like the surface 
waves on the face of a moving stream. 
Hidden within the man, invisible, intan- 
gible, are the inner activities of the spirit, 
which he feels to be the actual essence 
of his life. These inner activities accom- 
pany the outer ones. They guide and 
direct. They are effects within the 
mind of one’s outward action. They 
are reactions to the outer world. They 
are emotional reverberations which give 
to life its warmth and color. Above all 
there is that master intellectual activ- 
ity which we call vision, which exhibits 
itself as observation, contemplation, 
thought, analysis of problems, and the 
like. And then there are such subtle, 
deep-lying mental activities as apprecia- 
tion, the listening and thrilling to music, 
the viewing and responding to art, read- 
ing literature and responding in thought 
and emotion to its high aspirations and 
endeavor. And, too, there are those 
more sober mental activities, such as 
apprehension of one’s responsibilities. 
Even this latter is activity and not a 
static thing. It is an inner insistence 
which dictates and guides behavior. It 
is a portion of behavior. What we 
ordinarily call the qualities of the man, 
it seems, are but subtle forms of the 
mind’s behavior. 

One may ask which is the more 
important, the inner or the outer activi- 
ties of child and man? We need not 


attempt an answer. Both are essential 
portions of human life. They are parts 
of each other. They are the obverse 
and the reverse of the same thing. 
Both are indispensable. Neither can 
properly exist in any normal healthy 
way without the other. As we discuss 
education from the point of view of 
behavior, however, we must be especially 
careful to keep before ourselves the 
subtle, invisible kinds of behavior which 
go on within the individual. We donot 
easily lose sight of the outward behavior 
because it is so evident to one’s eyes. 
But the world’s subjective or invisible 
behavior we have great difficulty in 
keeping in view. In general our pro- 
fessional ideas are not very clear as to 
what it is or what it ought to be. Our 
old subject storage conception of educa- 
tion has concerned itself mainly not with 
the mind’s activities, but rather with 
only a static result. As we consider our 
problems, therefore, we must be careful 
not to lose sight of that basic invisible 
behavior within child and youthandman. 
To illustrate these various matters, 
let us take what we can with some rea- 
son call the major activity of man, cer- 
tainly our dominant intellectual activ- 
ity, which we shall call the activity of 
Vision. It is the activity of looking 
on, and of keeping conversant with 
everything round about one. We use 
the term vision in a somewhat figurative 
way to mean that current and continu- 
ous apprehension of the world which 
comes from the exercise of all of one’s 
senses. Moreexactly, therefore, we may 
call it the activity of observation. 
This is mainly one of those subtle, 
intangible activities, and yet it is the 
most constant and one of the most real 
portions of man’s behavior. In infancy, 
childhood, youth, adulthood, and old 
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age, this seems to be the most unceasing 
of all action except the purely vegeta- 
tive and physical. Wherever one goes, 
and whatever one does, he is continually 
observant of the things and persons and 
actions which make up his environment. 
As he mingles with his fellows, without 
intending it or being conscious of it, 
he is continually and automatically 
noticing all the things which they do 
and say. As he walks along the street, 
rides through the country, or sits at a 
car window, he is ceaselessly observant 
of the ever-changing panorama. Clearly 
the most constant activity of man’s 
waking life is this activity of observa- 
tion, this looking out on Reality. He 
may from hour to hour be engaging in 
all sorts of practical or recreational 
activities, and yet this activity of ob- 
servation goes on continually. It is 
mingled with all his other activities. 
But even with the generous character 
of direct observation, he is not satisfied. 
He is eager to observe indirectly what his 
friends have seen or heard, or experi- 
enced. Through the medium of lan- 
guage, therefore,as heconverseswith and 
listens to his associates, he is indirectly 
observing all sorts of things going on in 
the community, which he did not di- 
rectlysee. Then he feels himself impelled 
to read newspapers, magazines, books, 
by way of observing indirectly what is 
going on in all parts of the county and 
throughout the world. If he could have 
a newspaper that is published on the 
planet Mars or by the inhabitants of 
the moon, he would just as eagerly 
extend his observations to their doings 
and vicissitudes. Lacking such inter- 
planetary newspapers, he contrives tele- 
scopes with the highest possible visual 
power and peers intently at Mars to 
discover what it is like and what its 


inhabitants are doing. And he turns 
his instruments on the whole astronomi- 
cal universe, letting his vision range to 
the farthest possible stars. In his read- 
ings of history, he pushes his vision of 
man’s earthly adventures backward 
through all past ages to the very begin- 
nings of things. In his readings of 
literature, he explores the more personal 
affairs and activities of all sorts and 
conditions of men in all regions and 
ages. He even creates unreal worlds 
of myth and legend and fairylore for 
the sake of still further widening his 
joyful exploratory opportunities. 

Totheawake, alert-minded individual, 
there never can be enough of this activ- 
ity of vision. He does not ask whether 
his observations, direct and indirect, are 
practically useful or useless. They are 
ends in themselves. They are lived for 
their own sake. They constitute one of 
man’s methods of realizing the ends of 
his existence. They are not means to 
things that lie beyond. They are ulti- 
mates. They are life itself. 

Let it be noted further that this ever- 
ranging vision of the near and the far is 
not for any conscious purpose of filling 
the memory with knowledge. Man 
looks on for the sake of the looking, not 
for the sake of remembering what he saw. 
He does not care at the moment whether 
he remembers it or not. As he views 
his community life through the gossip 
of his friends or of his local newspaper, 
he does it for the sake of the current 
vision. He makes no effort to remember 
the things. If he is healthy and normal, 
he has no ambition for a swollen 
memory. Then, also, as he views the 
world through literature, travels, his- 
tories, biographies, science, etc., again 
he does it for the sake of the view. It 
is world sight-seeing on a grand scale. 
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And it is all for the sight-seeing. To him 
it would be an impertinence to suggest 
that he ought consciously to memorize 
the detailed facts met with in this cos- 
mopolitan sight-seeing through reading. 
Such memorizing is not a normal human 
activity. The normal thing is for one 
to press forward for new and fresh sight- 
seeing, extending his experiences to 
farther regions, lifting his vision to 
higher heights and to broader and more 
comprehensive vistas. The normal thing 
is to hunger for fresh experiences, not 
to hover over and conserve, miser-like, 
the experiences of yesterday. 

Although this experience is for its 
own sake, and not for knowledge, yet 
out of it grows that power to view in 
one’s mind all the sorts of things, near 
and far, that make up the world, and 
to which one must adjust one’s self. 
One who has had such fullness of obser- 
vational experiences comes to see life 
and all reality steadily and to see it 
whole, to see the world broadly and in a 
balanced way. He is prepared to evalu- 
ate whatever chance throws in his path- 
way. He is prepared to alight upon his 
feet wherever he may fall. He has 
knowledge in abundance, but it is liv- 
ing knowledge. It has grown up nor- 
mally out of living experiences. It is 
not an alien thing more or less artifi- 
cially inserted into the mind. It isa 
wholly different thing from embalmed 
and stored textbook knowledge. 

This activity of vision, which is so 
obvious on the level of mature adult- 
hood, is even more obvious on the levels 
of childhood and youth. Very early 
does the infant begin to observe the per- 
sons and things round about him. And 
from that day forward his observations 
are extended to an ever-widening circle 
of things, persons and activities. His 


there by Bishop Brent. 


play is of diverse kinds, in diverse 
situations, and with diverse associates; 
but wherever or whatever it may be, he 
is ever observant of everything round 
about him. His activities may relate 
only to details within the total situation, 
but he is ever conscious of the total 
situation. His most constant activity 
is this ceaseless observation during all 
his waking hours. He, too, is eager to 
extend his vision to things beyond the 
immediate. He is eager for stories, and 
stories, and then more stories. In the 
beginning they must be oral and at all 
later ages he likes them in this form 
because of the greater humanness of it. 
But fairly early, where he has a normal 
opportunity, he begins to take his stories 
through the medium of the printed page. 
Thus through reading he will expand the 
circle of his observations so as to take in 
things appropriate to his nature, as these 
are to be found in any portion of the 
world or in any of the past ages of the 
world. Thus very early, where he has 
his full chance, in oral story and in 
reading, he, too, becomes a cosmopoli- 
tan world-observer. He looks out upon 
the doings over the entire earth, so far as 
he has the stories and they are appro- 
priate to his degree of mental maturity. 
As such world-observer, he looks not 
only upon the doings of the present but 
upon those of the past, in so far as he is 
mature enough to see. Given his full 
opportunity he can thus continuously 
and wholesomely view the world’s life 
through all his growing years. 

A number of years ago, when my work 
was in the Orient, I listened to a lecture 
He had been 
serving on the Opium Investigation 
Commission, and had just returned from 
labors that had carried him through 
China, Japan, the Malay peninsula, 
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Java, Borneo, India, and neighboring 
regions. In his lecture he said: 


I have discovered that there is only one way 
to learn geography, and that is to travel. Years 
ago in school I studied it in a textbook, but as I 
approached those countries which we visited, 
I realized that I knew practically nothing at all 
about them. I had in mind the mental image of 
the map of the Orient, so that I could picture in 
my mind the general outline of each country; but 
as to what existed within the country to fill in the 
outline, my mind was almost a blank. I had 
no conception of what I should expect to see 
upon landing, and upon traveling through the 
country. The geography textbooks had given 
me only the barren outline, but not the reality. 
But the travelling through the country filled in 
the details. It gave the actual realities. It 
showed me the people, their very Auman nature, 
their houses, mode of dress, manners and cus- 
toms, standards of living, amusements, social! 
arrangements; their climate, hills, mountains, 
rivers, valleys, fields and forests. Only as I thus 
saw them and lived among them for a time, did I 
come actually to know them. Only through such 
experiences can one come to know the geography 
of any land or region. The textbook is but 
vanity and futility. 


Thus the statement of Bishop Brent. 
Though not an educator, it seems that 
he uttered a profound educational truth. 
It is through living in a normal way, 
through the activity of observation, 
where it is-actual, concrete, and normal, 
that one comes really to see and to 
appreciate and to know a people or a 
country. And, as in his case, it is best 
when it is observation for its own sake, 
and for no conscious purpose of merely 
storing the memory with such facts as 
will make one a “learned” man. Such 
observations will be mostly education- 
ally unconscious,—except in retrospect. 
The one who lives abundantly will come 
to know, whether he intends it or not. 
The one who merely studies those bar- 
ren outlines which make up abstract 
textbooks will not come really to know 
more than the barren outlines. 


But how can such education in 
geography be managed so that it can be 
genuine observation of man’s life in 
other lands? Few can travel widely; 
and yet all need the experience. Is 
there some substitute for travel which 
is also normal living? 

We do have an excellent substitute 
for direct observation. Let your friend 
tell you in concrete detail the story of 
some incident which you have not 
witnessed and you can see it yourself 
almost as clearly as if you had viewed it 
with your own eyes. If he is a good 
storyteller, you may see it even more 
clearly. Let the newspapers reconstruct 
in vivid, graphic, concrete form some 
story, as of an ocean disaster or some 
great engineering feat, and one can view 
the whole series of events much as if he 
were present and looking on directly. 
Let one in his reading go with Peary to 
the North Pole, and thus through 
language indirectly participate in the 
polar experiences and thus witness 
what the explorers did. Let the book 
be vivid and graphic and concrete and 
interesting. This, then, can be genuine 
living that is lived for its own sake. Just 
as with actual travel, it can result in 
the desired type of living understanding. 

Let stories, and stories, and ever more 
stories, reconstruct human experiences in 
all lands in such ways that it is genuine 
living to listen to them and to read 
them. These stories are windows 
through which we look out on human 
experience. It is an indirect observa- 
tion which should begin in the kinder- 
garten, and be as abundant there as the 
degree of maturity of the children will 
permit; and continue in ever-expanding 
abundance as one grows up; and continue 
most abundant of all, so far as time per- 
mits, during the long years of adulthood. 
Let the stories, according to the degree 
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of one’s maturity, provide for diversity 
and abundance of these vivid indirect 
observational experiences; and the edu- 
cation will take care of itself without 
effort or thought. When once we come 
to know that the process of life and the 
process of education are one, the effect 
on our current systems of education will 
be most salutary. 

The only level of schooling which yet 
fully recognizes this doctrine is the 
kindergarten. The primary grades are 
catching the same spirit. The ferment 
is at work in the grammar grades. High 
school and liberal arts college, like the 
frigid castle in the story, enwrapped in 
their academic subject storage atmos- 
phere, stand out against this genial and 
educationally life-giving doctrine. But 
even on these later age levels, the fer- 
ment is at work; and progress is very 
evident toward employing the processes 
of life as thé processes of education. 

We have used for illustrative purposes 
just one type of activity, namely, obser- 
vation. Since it is a major feature of- 
life from infancy to maturity, naturally 
it must be a major feature of education 
from infancy to maturity. Let us see 
how it enters into the program of kin- 
dergarten and primary levels. I have 
gone through the bulletins of the Bureau 
of Education which relate to the curric- 
ulum of the kindergarten-primary pe- 
riod; through the Conduct Curriculum 
from Teachers College, inspired and 
directed by Miss Hill; and documents 
supplied me by Miss Temple which show 
the work which she is directing in 
Chicago University. In the matters 
which we have been discussing, I find 
that all of them are in essential agree- 
ment. The program of conduct, of 
behavior, of activity, which they pre- 
sent, includes a very diversified and 
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abundant series of observational experi- 
ences,—both direct and indirect. 

Direct observations through excur- 
sions is an expanding feature of the 
modern kindergarten-primary program. 
Thus there are visits to and observa- 
tion of: 


Parks 
Gardens 
Grocery and other stores 
Fire engine house 
Business street 
Farm yard 
Bakery 
Florists 
Museum 
Buildings in process of erection 
Various rooms, shops, laboratories, and 
special facilities of the school where the 
kindergarten is located. 
Millinery shops 
Carpenter’s shops 
Lumber yards 
Garages 
Furnace room 


There are also activities, largely imita- 
tive play, which require diversified ob- 
servations for preparation and _ back- 
ground. For example, setting up and 
playing grocery store require visits to, 
and observation of, the arrangements 


and procedures in grocery stores. Other 
things employed in this way as back- 
ground of imitative play are: 


Fire department 
Cafeteria 
Elementary school 
Church 

Bakery 

Railroad station 
Farm 


Post-office 
Theatre 
Home 
Zoo 
Garage 
Street 
Village 
More and more, kindergartens and 
first primary grades are supplied with 
large size building materials, permitting 
constructions large enough to accommo- 
date the imitative play of the children. 
Before there can be the constructions, 
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however, there must be the observa- 
tions. Before there can be anything to 
imitate in the play, there must be the 
observation. And as the children use 
the boards, blocks, boxes, paper, card- 
board, paste, paints, clay, sand, textiles, 
scissors, saws, hammers, work-benches, 
and the materials and tools in general, 
there is a continuing scrutiny of the 
natures of all of these things, their 
properties and possibilities. 

The same kind of continuing observa- 
tion is a portion of the activities involved 
in the various practical labors: 


Care of pets 
Care of poultry 


Planting and care of house-plants 
Gardening 

House-cleaning 

Keeping the house in order 


The various activities enumerated 
have multiple purposes. For the sake 
of this strategic ore that we have been 
discussing, it seems that such activities 
cannot possibly be made too abundant, 
—so long as they are normal in type. 

And then there are the indirect obser- 
vations involved in the stories told or 
read to the children: 


Stories of Indian life 

Stories of the cave-men 
Stories of the tree dwellers 
Little Red Riding Hood 
Three Bears 

How Cedric saved the Kitten 
The Lion and the Mouse 

The North Wind and the Sun 
Little Black Sambo 

Peter Rabbit 


In connection with the stories most 
recommended, there is a peculiarity 
which I confess I do not sufficiently 
understand. The direct observations of 
the kindergarten, through visits, excur- 
sions and preparation for imitative play, 


relate mainly or even wholly, to the very 
practical matter-of-fact world which 
makes up the actual community environ- 
ment. But when stories are chosen to 
supply indirect observation of things 
distant or past, most of these stories 
seem chosen to reveal an unreal world of 
myth, legend, fable, or fairy-lore. No 
doubt these have their proper place. 
But it is very imprebable that the 
psychology of the little child is such that 
for his direct observations, he is fitted 
for the real world, and for his indirect 
observations, he is fitted mainly for an 
unreal fairy world. There is a probabil- 
ity that there should be a generous 
amount of thrilling stories which recon- 
struct for him the real world. Naturally 
they should be as intéresting as Little 
Black Sambo. They must not make the 
tragic subject teaching mistake of being 
merely “informing” and deadly didactic. 
The story must be action, the action 
must live, and must be relived by the 
child. Otherwise it probably can have 
no place at all in kindergarten or pri- 
mary grade. 

And we are further coming to discover 
that even upon the kindergarten level, 
for a portion of the children, there can be 
a beginning of indirect observation in 
the form of reading stories, especially 
well-illustrated stories. Of every hun- 
dred children from five to five and a half 
years of age, there are at least twenty 
who have achieved the mental age of six, 
and two or three who have reached the 
mental age of seven. These five-year- 
olds in the kindergarten can be getting 
at their reading,—for the sake of using 
it as a tool of living. 

Of children who are just reaching the 
age of six, some twenty or thirty, it 
seems, ought to have been at their read- 
ing for several months. 
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The majority of the children will get 
this indirect observation under way 
just after the age of six. A few will not 
be mature enough until they are seven 
or even eight. 

In this connecton, I note in the out- 
lines a tendency to an even earlier intro- 
duction of illustrated story-books for 
those children mature enough to begin 
to use them as instruments of a wider 
vision. 

In closing, therefore, let me predict 
that it is this story feature of the kinder- 


garten-primary program which is likely 
to have a large further expansion duzing 
the next decade or two. The program 
of experiences which concern the imme- 
diate environment has, during recent 
years, been pretty thoroughly worked 
out. It seems, however, that the pro- 
gram of experiences which concern the 
actual world beyond the horizon has not 
yet been so satisfactorily worked out. 
Here it seems to me we find a most 
promising and inspiring opportunity for 
further constructive endeavor. 


THE ARTIST 


THERE came an unknown artist, sweet and shy, 


Into old Nature’s studio one day. 


April was sketching there, and June and May; 
With careless glance they passed the stranger by, 
But Nature kindly bade her come and try 

Her skill among them; so, without delay, 

She set to work; and first she sketched a gray 
And cheerless landscape, with a frowning sky; 
Then with deft brush she laid fresh colors on,— 

Crimson and gold and green and russet-brown,— 
And over all the living sunlight shown. 

“Who art thou?’’ cried the students, looking down 
Upon her work, which put their own to shame. 
Blushing, she murmured, “Autumn is my name.”’ 


—FRrank Roe BACHELDER in Lippincott’s. 





The Outlook for Kindergarten 
Education 


By NINA C. VANDEWALKER 


SURVEY of the kindergarten 
field shows that the move- 
ment is making marked 
progress. This is shown by 

the increase in kindergarten enrollment 
throughout the country; the accumulat- 
ing evidence of the value of the kinder- 
garten as a part of the school; the 
improvement in the technique of kinder- 
garten work; the better organization 
of training courses; the increasing 
amount of literature bearing upon the 
work of the kindergarten as such; and 
the increasing interest in the kinder- 
garten in other countries. 

The increase in the kindergarten 
enrollment of the country is one of the 
evidences of the growth of the move- 
ment. According to the data from the 
Statistical Division of the Bureau of 
Education this enrollment has risen from 
510,949 in 1919-20 to 555,830 in 1921- 
22,—an increase of 44,881 in the two 
years. This raises the percentage of 
children of kindergarten age enrolled 
in kindergartens for the country as a 
whole from 11 to 11.7. There are 
marked differences among the states in 
the extent to which the kindergarten 
has heen adopted, and differences also 
in the progress made. It is deserving 
of comment that all but three of the 
Southern states showed progress, since 
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these states have been slow in accepting 
the kindergarten. In a number of 
states there were losses instead of gains. 
These were mainly the Western states 
which have suffered from the agricul- 
tural depression. It is therefore evident 
that the movement still needs strength- 
ening in many localities. 

The most effective argument for the 
adoption of the kindergarten in com- 
munities that are still without it is evi- 
dence that it pays, that it is an asset 
instead of a liability as a part of the 
school system. Such evidence is being 
furnished by.studies that are now being 
made. The purpose of these is to deter- 
mine whether attending kindergarten 
facilitates children’s progress through 
the grades. One such study showed that 
of a group of 3,000 children about to 
enter high school the 1,500 who had 


attended kindergarten were three ~ 


months ahead of the 1,500 who had not 
done so. In another city a comparison 
of the records of 1,497 children who 
had attended kindergarten with those of 
3,069 who had not, showed the percent- 
age of failures and of retardation to be 
much lower in the kindergarten group 
than in the non-kindergarten group. 
The first of these studies was made in 
Kansas City and the second in Louis- 
ville, Ky. Similar studies have been 
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made in Kenosha, Wis., New Bedford, 
Mass., Minneapolis, Minn., and in Cali- 
fornia, to the effect that kindergarten 
attendance reduces retardation and fail- 
ure, and thereby saves money to the 
school. In recognition of these facts 
several school survey committees have 
recommended kindergartens where there 
were none, or a larger number if there 
were but few, as a means of preventing 
retardation and failure. In doing this 
they have recognized the kindergarten 
as an economy measure, and an essen- 
tial factor in the adequate functioning of 
the school as a whole. 

The fact that the work Of the kinder- 
garten is becoming increasingly effec- 
tive is due in part to the improvement of 
its own procedure. The work of the 
early kindergartens was poor because 
the fundamental conception upon which 
its work was based,—that of the organi- 
zation of children’s interests and activi- 
ties according to the needs of the stage 
of development—was only partially 
grasped. In consequence, the work was 
little more than the carrying out of a 
logically organized system of exercises 
with the Froebelian material. Modern 
psychology sanctions the conception of 
education which the kindergarten repre- 
sents, not for the kindergarten alone, 
but for the whole of education. It 
maintains, however, that the aims, 
materials, and methods of education on 
this basis should not be determined by 
the past but should be worked out anew 
in the light of present-day knowledge. 
The teacher must direct the children’s 
activities from day to day from her own 
observation of their needs and abilities, 
and keep records of their achievements as 
a guide to their further development. 
The acceptance of this idea has occa- 
sioned many changes in the material 
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and methods of both kindergarten and 
primary grades. It has practically 
eliminated the “break” between the 
kindergarten and the first grade that 
the older types of work created, and, in 
consequence, kindergarten and primary 
teachers now see their work as integral 
parts of a unified educational process. 
This new conception of educational pro- 
cedure is not only contributing to the 
efficiency of the kindergarten but to 
that of the school as a whole. An addi- 
tional contribution to this efficiency is 
the classifying and promoting of the 
children from the kindergarten upon the 
basis of tests that show their physical 
and mental maturity. 

The changes above indicated have 
created the necessity for a new type of 
training for kindergarten and primary 
teachers. As the period from four to 
eight years is now regarded as a psy- 
chological unit, the training course now 
being given in the more progressive 
institutions is a unified kindergarten- 
primary course. By means of such 
courses both kindergarten and primary 
teachers gain a practical knowledge of 
the whole kindergarten-primary field, 
and can therefore work together for the 
strengthening of the foundation work. 
Of the 157 teacher-training institutions 
that formerly gave separate kindergar- 
ten and primary courses, at least two 
thirds now give combined kindergarten- 
primary courses. Many of these courses 
are still in the experimental stage, and 
a number are still far from good. A 
bulletin entitled 4n Evaluation of Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Courses of Study in 
Teacher-Training Institutions has recent- 
ly been issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education, and the reader is 
referred to it for information as to the 
lines of excellence and the points in 
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which the courses need strengthening. 
Its official designation is Bulletin 1924 
No. 3. The point of importance is that 
such courses have been organized, and 
that they will contribute to the quality 
of kindergarten work and that of pri- 
mary grades as well. 

Another evidence of the growth of 
the kindergarten movement is the inter- 
est shown in the improvement of kin- 
dergarten laws of the different states. 
This has taken the form of efforts to 
secure the enactment of mandatory-on- 
petition laws, by which school authori- 


_ ties are obliged to establish kindergar- 


tens upon the petition of parents of a 
given number ofchildren of kindergarten 
age. Such laws are of value and have 
been enacted in eight states. The effort 
to secure these has apparently obscured 
the realization that in over twenty states 
an improvement of a more fundamental 
character is needed if the kindergartens 
are to function adequately. The need 
is for better financial support. In the 
states referred to the law states that the 
support must come “from the school 
fund of the district only.” This con- 
stitutes a discrimination between the 
children in the kindergarten and those 
in the grades, since the fund for the sup- 
port of the latter includes an appropria- 
tion from the state and sometimes from 
the county also. The result is that the 
equipment of the kindergarten is less 
adequate than that of the grades and the 
number of children per teacher larger. 
In consequence, the work of the kinder- 
garten in these states is handicapped, 
whereas it is being strengthened in others. 
This is a situation that should be 
remedied in the interest of kindergarten 
progress. To inquire whether the law 
of one’s own state needs remedying is 
the first step in that direction. 


One of the most gratifying evidences 
of progress in the kindergarten field is the 
increase in the number of books, pamph- 
lets, and articles on the kindergarten as 
such, or on the education of early child- 
hood, that have appeared within the past 
year or two. Among these are A Con- 
duct Curriculum for the Kindergarten 
and First Grade, directed by Miss Patty 
S. Hill; Early Childhood Education by 
the Misses Lola H. Pickett and Duralde 
Boren; Unified Kindergarten and First 
Grade Teaching, by S. C. Parker and 
Alice Temple; Children’s Drawings by 
Miss Stella A. McCarty; Pioneers of 
the Kindergarten in America, authorized 
by the I. K. U. Committee of Nineteen; 
The Pre-School Child, by Dr. Arnold 
Gesell; and How to Teach Reading, 
by the Misses Mary Pennell and Alice 
M. Cusack. 

Several very suggestive courses of 
study have also been published. Among 
these are the Course of Study for the Pub- 
lic Schools of Kalamazoo, Mich., by 
E. Mae Raymond; Course of Study in 
Terms of Children’s Activities for Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Grades, Helen 
M. Reynolds, Seattle, Wash.; Course 
of Study for Kindergartens, Julia S. 
Bothwell, Cincinnati, Ohio; and A Syl- 
labus for Kindergarten und Kindergar- 
ten Extension Classes, by Luella A. Pal- 
mer, New York City. The Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, An Evaluation of 
Kindergarten-Primary Courses of Study 
in Teacher-Training Institutions also 
deserves mention in this connection. 
All of these express the new concep- 
tion of kindergarten-primary education 
(except Pioneers of the Kindergarten, 
which is historical) and will be of great 
service in illustrating its significance to 
kindergarten and primary teachers them- 
selves; to school principals and super- 
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intendents. They will also be of great 
value for the work of the teacher-train- 
ing institutions. 

The new journal which the I. K. U. 
is sponsoring will constitute a medium 
for the further interpretation of the new 
type of education and will thereby con- 
tribute to the progressive development 
of the kindergarten as a factor in a 
complete school system. Its service will 
be larger than this however. It is 
in the United States that the kindergar- 
ten has had its most complete expres- 
sion, and the other countries of the world 
are interested in knowing how it works. 
This is shown by the inquiries and the 
requests for literature concerning it that 
are received in the Bureau of Education. 
During the past year such requests have 
come from Mexico, Central America, 
Cuba, Argentina, Bolivia, Uruguay, 
Egypt, China, India, and Japan. In 
Africa, China, India, Japan and Korea 
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the kindergarten, through its adoption 
by American churches, has become 
known as one of the most effective 
agencies in their missionary work in . 
these countries. Over one-hundred kin- 
dergartens have been established, and 
ten training schools organized in order to 
supply native young women with the 
training needed to carry on these kinder- 
gartens. In Japan the kindergarten 
has been made a part of the school 
system. 

The new journal can render a large 
and strategic service by furnishing these 
teachers with the best thought on kin- 
dergarten education. It can render a 
return service to the friends of the move- 
ment in the United States by bringing 
reports of the work donefor young child- 
ren in these other countries. The new 
journal may therefore become an agency 
for the establishing and strengthening 
of international relationships. 








Kindergarten Association, “junior kindergartens” have been 
established in schools in the congested districts and in social 
settlements. The junior kindergartens admit children over 3 years 
of age but too young to attend regular public-school kindergartens. 


/ \HROUGH the codperation and aid of the Cincinnati Free 

















An Ideal Play House 


By EDITH WHITCOMB 


HERE has been a concerted 
effort on the part ofallearn- 
est kindergartners for many 
years to surround the chil- 

dren with conditions most nearly in 
harmony with their experiences and in- 
terests. Probably one of the first evi- 
dences of this idea was the advent of a 
doll in every kindergarten; then a doll 
house with open front or removable roof 
so that children could have access to its 
contents. How tiny and impractical 
they seem now, but, nevertheless, they 
were an important stage in the progress 
of the movement. Step by step, the 
materials grew in size and varied in 
nature, always in an effort to adapt 
conditions to the child’s social needs, 
until today we find the modern kinder- 
garten a veritable house of childhood in 
the true sense. 

A great debt of gratitude is due to 
Miss Patty Hill of Teachers college for 
devising the large building blocks now in 
almost universal use, and for demon- 
strating in her school the value of these 
and correlated materials. The kinder- 
garten is rare these days that does not 
have its large building blocks, house- 
keeping corner, reading table, carpen- 
ter’s tools, etc., and its daily period for 
self-initiated work. 

I have seen many types of play corners 
and play houses but none that seemed to 
meet so fully the needs of both children 
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and teacher as one worked out this year 
by Mrs. Lillian Schain in Winona. 
Every step in its development has had 
its origin in the needs and demands of 
the children from day to day and the 
house is their product. It has been 
necessary for the teacher and the jani- 
tor to lend a helping. hand in compli- 
cated carpentering in! sgme placeg, but 
even at such times the children have 
worked with them. 


ITS DEVELOPMENT 


Two years ago, when Mrs. Schain 
began her teaching in this kindergarten, 
the play corner consisted of only a small 
table, a bed, a dresser and a rocker, all 
much in need of refinishing. From the 
basement she resurrected an old wooden 
screen frame to form a suggestion of an 
actual house. This equipment, with the 
addition of four kindergarten chairs, 
was thoroughly washed and then painted 
light grey with blue trimmings. Sheets 
of light grey mounting board were used 
in the screen, and trimmings from green 
window shades were put at the windows. 
The children were overjoyed and made 
several little additions to it, so that 
miniature housekeeping could be carried 
on. 

Early in the second semester, all 
interest centered around the construc- 
tion, with Hill blocks, of a department 
store—an exact replica of one with which 
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ali the children were familiar. It was 
complete even to the office on the 
balcony. Despite their interest in the 
store, the girls remained devoted to the 
play house, and as a result real family 
life began in earnest. Goods were 
ordered by telephone or purchased and 
ordered delivered. A mail box and 
street number were put on the ‘“‘house”’ 
(the screen) and a postman brought the 
monthly bills. One day the boys tele- 
phoned that they were ‘“‘too busy to come 
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enthusiasm. After much planning, a 
three room house—bedroom, living room 
and kitchen resulted. The girls were 
delighted and moved in immediately. 
Many additions in furnishings were made 
through the use of the remaining blocks 
and the carpentering activities of the 
boys. Every scrap of old board, boxes 
and box covers were used. A kitchen 
sink, ice-box, stove (an enlarged gift 
box) etc., grew as by magic. Later a 
front porch was added where two “‘men” 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE PLAYHOUSE 


home for lunch’”’ whereupon the girls 
packed a “hot lunch” and sent to them 
at the store. 

After a prosperous business lasting 
several weeks, and a “closing out sale,” 
the boys reluctantly took the store down. 
They sat disconsolately on the long box 
for some time deliberating, for, as they 
said, “*We just have to build up something 
else.’’ Finally, one little lad burst forth 
with “Let’s build a real play house for 
the girls—one with different rooms in 
it.”" The idea was received with great 


could sit and read their daily paper. 
Probably the most interesting time came 
with the day on which the little girls 
took turns (three in a group) giving a 
“luncheon” from the garden products. 
The guests were invited by telephone, 
received with all due courtesy, served 
daintily with sandwiches, water, and 
hard candies, and made their adieus 
all in true social form. Thus, week 
after week this play house was the center, 
although not the circumference, of all 
activities. 
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AN IDEAL PLAY HOUSE 
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When school opened last September, 
there was a prompt demand for another 
play house by the group of children 
remaining from the year before. Satis- 
factory as the last year’s house had been, 
Mrs. Schain saw in its rebuilding a 
curtailment of other activities possible 
with the Hill blocks, since all were 
needed for the house. After consider- 
able scheming and 
experimenting by 
her and the janitor 
(a man who has 
few equals in his 
position), a plan 
was worked out for 
constructing walls 
and partitionsfrom 
grey mounting 
board. The cor- 
ners were rein- 
forced by wooden 
standards made 
from some scraps 
of lumber and con- 
nected at the top 
by two-inch wood- 
en strips. The 
mounting board 
was put together 
with brass fasten- 
ers. At first there 
were no windows, 
but the demand for 
them came very 
soon, and with the 
aid of the teacher they soon appeared 
with leaded panes. Shades and curtains 
and doors were also put on. 

The entire play house occupies a space 
9 feet by 12 feet in one corner of the 
room. The living room, which also 
answers as dining room, is 6 feet by 9 
feet. The remaining space is divided 
equally between bedroom and dining- 
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room. The screen still remains for a 
portion of the wall, as its windows are 
high enough to look out of “whenmother 
rocks the baby or sews.” The 
remainder of the wall and partitions are 
2 feet high. This is believed to be a 
decided advantage over any type that is 
roofed and enclosed as a house. It is 
high enough to be realistic to the pupils, 
but open enough to 
permit the teacher 
to know exactly 
what is going on, 
as she moves about 
theroom with other 
groups at work. 
One teacher alone 
with twenty-two 
children must be 
clever under the 
best of conditions 
to direct and follow 
several social] prob- 
lems at one time. 
Much would be lost 
in a less open type 
of play house. 
Mrs. Schain keeps 
close watch of all 
that is said and 
done and would be 
much averse to 
higher walls. 

The furnishings 
have come like 
mushrooms in the 
night, until the chance visitor would 
declare there was nothing lacking, from 
the chiffonier drawer for each doll to the 
clothes-reel in the back yard. But like 
every good housekeeper the girls are con- 
tinually finding something needed, for 
their play in this house has become so 
near a reality that even the teacher has 
come to feel its living tenor. (When I 
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A Goop VIsIT 


AN IDEAL PLAY HOUSE 


In THE Livinc Room, EVERYONE Busy 
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took some pictures of it recently, we sug- 
gested that Betty and Mary, the dolls, 
might like to sit at the dinner table also. 
They were promptly rushed into the bed- 
room to have their faces washed and hair 
brushed before being allowed at the 
table.) The furnishings have come from 
the demands of the children, everything 
possiblehaving beenmadebythem. The 
janitor helped them with the divan and 
the new refrigerator, and a pupil of last 
year gave his old writing desk. All these 
have been painted to match in grey and 
blue. Through a five dollar yearly 
allowance by the Board of Education to 
each kindergarten teacher for inciden- 
tals (exclusive of Christmas supplies) 
many little things have been added. 
The curtains, bedding, dolls’ wardrobes, 
cushions for the divan, towels, wash- 
clothes for each doll, kitchen towels, 
etc., are entirely the children’s work. 
Parents have become interested and 
have made little donations. 

The boys were anxious to make some- 
thing for the house and after consider- 
able discussion decided on a davenport. 
Owing to the very meagre carpentering 
equipment the janitor’s services were 
enlisted, but they did the major portion 
of the work and all the painting. Before 
it was even completed the girls saw the 
need for cushions and began work im- 
mediately. Color harmonies were dis- 
cussed and the proper materials selected. 
Mrs. Schain is very artistic and the 
whole scheme reflects this ability. 

The piano has been one of the greatest 
joys. A wooden frame was made from 
some scraps, covered with the grey 
mounting board and trimmed in blue. 
A metalophone of fifteen bars and two 
hammers from an old piano furnish the 
music. The piano bench was made by 
the janitor as a surprise, and the boys 
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painted it. A great many music lessons 
have been taken here and songs learned. 
Sometimes a child will answer the ‘phone 
and say, “No, I can’t come today. I 
have to take my music lesson,” or “No, 
I have to practice.” Sometimes the 
tunes are so sweet that they are a delight 
to any musical ear. Some of the chil- 
dren are actually able to play real tunes. 
One child often plays and sings, “I’ve 
a Dear Little Dolly” while another has 
worked out part of “America” and “Joy 
to the World.” 

Real home life is frequently worked 
out, children being delegated for each 
family member, with often a boy called 
in to be Daddy. Once a week the house 
is thoroughly swept and dusted, bedding 
aired, and clothes brushed. On an aver- 
uge of every two weeks the washing is 
done (the clothes are really washed, 
ironed, folded, and put away). The 
little housekeepers are very particular 
about the setting of the dining table (the 
living room table) and many children 
have had their first lessons here in cor- 
rect table etiquette. They hemmed a 
table cloth and napkins as well as mak- 
ing a set of plate doilies and tumbler 
doilies. 

At first the cooking was only make 
believe but when they discovered the use 
of clay it was much more realistic. 
Then the clay caused trouble from hard- 
ening so the teacher told them of plasti- 
cine and they requested some. Now 
all sorts of cooking and baking are done 


“in a little stove donated by a friend. 


The dolls have periodical birthdays and 
there is always a layer cake with pink 
candles. As the cooking progressed the 
feeding of the “‘children”’ became a vital 
responsibility. They must have the 
right food to make them grow, and many 
discussions developed. One day a little 
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girl rushed up and said, “Oh, Mrs. 
Schain, Margaret is feeding Betty a 
piece of pie. You must not give babies 
pie.” (Betty is the pet doll of all.) 
This has been a great help in leading the 
children to learn what they should eat 
and has definitely carried home in several 
instances. 

The care of the “babies” has been 
systematically worked out. Each 
“child” must be entirely undressed, 
bathed, and have on its nightgown only 
for bed. The night bathing is never 
omitted and each child (there are three) 
has her own marked towel and wash- 
cloth. Water is not used but there is a 
lavatory in the bedroom. 

After Christmas the girls became 
absorbed in making a complete ward- 
robe for each doll. The teacher helped 
with the patterns and cutting and pinned 
the materials together but the children 
did all the sewing and helped plan each 
piece. Besides complete outfits for the 
“children,” they made a little work 
apron for the housekeeper. Each doll 
has a labelled drawer for her under- 
clothes and the outside apparel is all on 
hangers ona polein thecloset—-suggested 
by a boy. Disorder of any sort is not 
allowed and if some one forgets, strict 
orders come to “Hang up Betty’s coat.” 
“Come and put away the dishes you 
left.” 

We had an epidemic of measles among 
the children and this spread to the doll 
house. One of the children discovered 
that Betty wasill and must be put to 
bed. They got one of the boys to be the 
doctor and a little girl fora trained nurse. 
The doctor ordered a sign on the house. 
Shortly all of the babies were in bed and 
had their meals servedfromatray. Often 
children in other parts of the room were 
told to be quiet as the children were ill. 


The social life is most dramatic and 
the conversation quite formally polite. 
Those who have been well-trained at 
home will not accept poor etiquette 
from the others and such expressions as 
“To have some more meat,” “No, thank 
you,” “Yes, please” are very prevalent. 
The boys coéperate well and seem to 
heartily enjoy any share accorded them 
in the activities, although their interest 
has been more in carrying out related 
activities in which cortelation was 
possible. 

Mrs. Schain has taken the house down 
and given the frame-work to a semi- 
rural school belonging to the Winona 
system where a small group of kinder- 
garten children are in a room with pri- 
mary pupils. She plans to work out 
this year a more stable corner from wall 
board. The rooms will be a trifle larger 
and a bath-room, often requested, will 
be added. 


DESIRABLE OUTCOMES AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


So many things that are desirable and 
worth while have developed from this 
play house that it is impossible to enu- 
merate them all. Many valuable points 
have been lost through the inability of 
one teacher to follow each member of a 
group of twenty or more children at the 
same time, especially when some are 
in the work room, while others are 
scattered in groups around the main 
room. However, more than enough has 
been noted to fully justify the worth- 
whileness of the project. Probably the 
two greatest values have been (1) the 
stimulation of interest, which keeps 
children in readiness and eager for new 
activities that are continually growing 
and developing and (2) the. desire to 
contribute to life activities through 
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service and coéperation. Every phase 
of educational activity has received a 
stimulus in some manner. 


1. Social life 


» &. 


b 


c 


d 


e 


Attitude toward other children and the 
group. 

. Attitude toward visitors who come to 
the kindergarten. (The children have 
always been asked to play hostess and 
have done it most creditably). 

. Politeness. This has become an outstand- 
ing characteristic. 

. Recognition of and admiration of skill of 
others. 

. Better social usages by children untrained 
in these at home. A few of the chil- 
dren in this room come from the best 
home environment, while many do not. 


2. Group activities 


a. Family life. 

Function of the father and mother 
in the home. 

b. Dependence of the home and its activ- 
ities on community life~store, dairy, 
library, ice-house, etc. 

c. Division of work and responsibility. 

d. Need for leaders and fellowers. 

e. Sharing play materials. 

f. Need for co-operation and adjustment 
to interests of others in group work. 


3. Physical education 


a. Cleanliness— 
Daily bath for dolls. 
Washing before meals. 
Individual towels and wash cloths. 
Cleanliness in preparing food. 
Need of clean hands for using books, 
sewing, cooking, etc. 
Keeping house swept, dusted, and 
aired. 
Proper washing of dishes and clothes. 
b. Orderliness— 
Keeping house in order. 
Keeping dishes and food in proper 
place. 
Wardrobe with hangers for doll dresses 
and coats. 
Each doll’s clothes folded carefully 
and put in her own drawer. 
Doing work at proper time. 
Putting all materials away in proper 
- place at close of free period. 


c. Proper food for small children and time 
to eat. 

d. Fresh air— 

Dolls taken for daily ride out doors. 
Windows open often. 
Airing of bedding. 

4. Music 

“Taking music lessons.” 

Picking out songs. 

Recognition of correct or incorrect melody 

from those singing. 

How to handle music books. 

Care and treatment of piano. 

Desire to learn to read music from books. 

5. Art 

a. Planning appropriate dimension for 
furniture made. 

b. Fitting materials in proper place. 

c. Painting furniture harmonious color. 

d. Selecting materials and designs for 
clothes. 

e. Selecting proper color of thread to sew 
with. 

f. Planning size, material, and designs for 
cushions for divan. 

g. Good sewing. 

h. Arranging flowers, etc., in house. 

i. Planning arrangement of vines and win 
dow boxes. 

j. Free hand cutting and pasting. 

k. Clay modelling of food, etc. 

6. Language 

a. Freedom of expression through norma 
social situation. 

b. Necessity of clear explanations and 
directions that others may under- 
stand. 

c. Consulting others about method of 
procedure. 

d. Correct telephone customs. Teacher 
discussed proper terms with the 
childsen and later they corrected 
each other. 

e. Table etiquette. 

f. How to be hostess. 

g. Etiquette in calling at home, at luncheon 
etc. 

h. General home conversation. 

7. Reading 

a. Interest in and love for books. 

b. Care of books. 

c. Knowing names of books kept in the 
house and nature of their contents. 





d. Reading to each other and to dolls from 
pictures. 

e. Asking to have certain stories read to 
them so that they, in turn, could 
read them to the doll babies. 

f. Reading signs and labels. 

g. Looking over the mail delivered by the 
postman to see who had received 
letters. Then reading letters. 

h. Making milk tickets to pay for milk. 

i. Reading amount of “monthly bill” sent 
from department store. 


8. Arithmetic 


a. Marketing at store—using toy money, 
receiving change, pricing articles, 
having bills sent and paying them. 

b. Counting number of people for party or 
luncheon. 

c. Planning quantity for meals. 

d. Setting table. 
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e. Ordering by dozen and half-dozen. 
f. Giving telephone numbers. 
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g. Time of day and week. Season of year. 
h. Adjusting work to be done to time per- 


mitted. 


Plans have been made for keeping a 
more complete record of the activities 
of the play house this year and the cor- 
relation of the various other projects 
with it. Surely the stimulation from it 
has produced a continuous atmosphere 
of true community life with ever widen- 
ing interests, and Mrs. Schain believes 
that her experience has shown her the 


possibility dormant in little children 
this age as nothing else could do. 


The soul grows into lovely habits as easily as into ugly ones, and the moment 
a life begins to blossom into beautiful words and deeds, that moment a new 
standard of conduct is established, and your eager neighbors look to you 
for a continuous manifestation of the good cheer, the sympathy, 
the ready wit, the comradeship, or the inspiration, you once 


showed yourself capable of. 


Bear figs for a season or 


two, and the world outside the orchard is very un- 
willing you should bear thistles. 


—KAaTE DoucLas WIGGIN. 
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Need for Adequate Parent and Teacher Training 


N THE service it can render to 
childhood, the JOURNAL OF 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION can do 
nothing more fundamental than 

working through its columns for a more 
consciously educated parenthood and a 
more finely and fittingly educated 
teacher group. These are the strategic 
centers through which will come (1) the 
communitf’s clearer recognition of its 
responsible relation to all that makes 
for happy wholesome childhood, and 
(2) the expression of that childhood in 
all that counts for most. 

Because childhood conditions boyhood 
and girlhood, manhood and woman- 
hood, in all that it may and does become, 
does the challenge to guard well those 
early years in the fullest expression of 


best possibilities become more clearly 
insistent. 

Most necessary educationally is a 
re-emphasis, a new emphasis in many 
quarters, on the need of more and better 
preparation for teachers of children,— 
a richer, larger interpretation of a 
teacher’s real work. What must the 
demands be in teacher-training for 
workers with children of kindergarten- 
primary age? What do the teachers 
think they need? Could they speak 
for themselves, what would the child- 
ren require in the training of their 
teachers? 

YETTA SHONINGER, 
Professor of Education, 
State Teachers Coilege 

San Jose, Cal. 


The Kindergarten Child Who Needs the Primary 


There is to be found in almost every 
kindergarten a group of children who 
are more mature and more capable than 
the average children. This group of 
mature, capable, superior children is 
ready for and desirous of something 
that the ordinary kindergarten activi- 
ties do not supply. 

The printed symbols that are all 


about them, in picture books, on signs 
in the school building, in the street cars, 
on store windows and on almost every 
street corner, are a source of real interest 
to these children. They see these sym- 
bols used by their elders at school and 
at home and in their own play frequently 
resort to copying them soasto make their 
play projects more realistic and satisfying. 

















Why not gratify the desire of these 
superior children for some knowledge 
of these symbols, printed or written, or 
both? 

This is not a plea for the use of any of 
the ordinary formal methods of teaching 
beginning reading, nor does it imply a 
suggestion that the aim should be any 
prescribed result or that there should be 
any anxiety on the part of teacher or 
children as to the amount of work 
accomplished. 

Every kindergarten provides innumer- 
able situations for the introduction of 
early steps in reading. For instance, 


Educational organization in a broad 
sense is the machinery of the educational 
process. Any productive process begins 
with raw material and leads to the 
finished product. In all sorts of pro- 
ductive enterprises the first step is the 
sorting out and classifying of the raw 
material in order that the processes may 
be suited to the material and a uniform 
standard of production assured. No 
orange grower expects to market his 
fruit directly after a promiscuous gather- 
ing from his trees. He has sorting 
machines which classify his fruit as to 
size and expert testers who sort accord- 
ing to quality. Each box packed must 
meet a uniform standard, or he cannot 


obtain the market price. The boxes 
go out labelled—‘‘fine,” “superfine,” 
“fancy,” “medium,” etc., according to 


an established code, and the contents 
must be up to standard. The manu- 
facturer of cloth sorts the raw cotton, 
wool, or linen according to quality and 
uses it according to the purposes it will 
Some may be ready at once 


serve. 
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occasions arise when children need to 
recognize their names—why not teach 
them to do so? Their projects call for 
signs of various kinds that may, on 
request, be supplied by the teacher and 
later be made by the children. Picture 
books and pictures offer an abundance of 
opportunity for supplying and reading 
labels. The initiative of the children 
and teacher will determine the sequence 
of steps. Why not let them do what 
their desires and needs call for? 

Mary J. Brapy, 

Primary Supervisor, 

St. Louis, Mo. 






for the process of manufacture. Some 
may be full of grit or other extraneous 
matter and need extra washings or some 
special treatment before it is ready for 
spinning. Having tested out his raw 
material he is able to control the quality 
of his product. He avoids the waste 
and the loss which would be sure to 
follow if by promiscuous use of raw 
material the cloth produced were to 
show broken threads and tangles, due 
to poor spots in the yarn. 

If this sorting process is needed in the 
industrial world, how much more impor- 
tant is it in the development of the far 
more precious material with which our 
educational machinery must deal. In 
any class of little beginners who present 
themselves at the opening of any school 
year the individual differences in temper- 
ament, capacity, accumulated experi- 
ence, etc., will be as varied and as numer- 
ous as the membership of the class. To 
expect that they can be treated as a class 
is to court failure from the start. Ina 
very short time a few strong ones stand 
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out in sharp contrast to a few slow ones 
who make little progress. Too often the 
teacher has relieved her mind regarding 
the bright group by saying, “They will 
pass anyway, ’’and has devoted the extra 
energy to special help for the slow ones 
in order to keep up her reputation as a 


_ good teacher by “passing’’ a regulated 


percentage. As a result, all too often, 
the bright ones become over-confident 
and lazy, or develop naughty habits 
which persist, like an imperfect warp 
thread in a piece of cloth, and ruin the 
whole fabric of their lives. 

The kindergarten stands as the vesti- 
bule to the whole school structure. It 
provides excellent machinery for this 
sorting process and should speedily 
become a_ recognized and essential 
factor in the school system. If a fully 
equipped kindergarten seems temporar- 
ily impossjble, some sort of pre-primary 
class should be organized in which the 
program and equipment permit abund- 
ant use of the free activities of the kin- 
dergarten, in order to help the child to 
find himself and to adjust himself to the 
necessary restraints of group contacts. 
That the teacher of this group should be 
well trained goes without saying. It 
seems equally evident that the time 
schedule should be most elastic. Pro- 
motion should depend upon develop- 
ment as shown by all the available 
methods of testing rather than upon the 
length of time spent in the class. 

It seems further evident that the fur- 
nishing of any primary room should 
provide for the many sided interests and 
activities of little people who are getting 
acquainted with the world by first- 
hand investigation of its mysteries—a 


process which can never be accomplished 
successfully when the major portion of 
time is spent sitting in a wood and iron 
seat mechanically following dictated 
commands of the ‘Turn-Rise-Pass”’ 
order. The happy playful period of 
early childhood demands _ expression 
through games and “make-believe” imi- 
tations of all the life of adults. To meet 
this demand every primary classroom 
needs available free space for games and 
building projects and a program organ- 
ized around these activities. 

After the fashion of trade and job 
analysis of the industrial world, we are 
steadily analyzing our educational goods 
into their definite factors of habits and 
accomplishments. As these lists be- 
come more reliable and more readily 
available to all teachers, we shall be 
able to set up more definite standards, 
like mile posts along a highway, and 
each child will be running a race with 
himself, in the endeavor to beat his own 
best and reach the next goal ahead, an 
endeavor which is both profitable and 
stimulating. The process will make pos- 
sible the discovery of weaknesses in 
essential factors and special effort to 
remedy the defect and round out devel- 
opment. It will tend to decrease 
retardation and stimulate steady prog- 
ress through the grades. Undoubt- 
edly the saving thus gained would go far 
toward meeting any additional expense 
involved in the establishment of the 
kindergarten. The increased efficiency 
and added happiness would be clear 
gain. 

Etta VICTORIA Dosss, 
Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Missouri. 

















Those of us who feel that young chil- 
dren without music and art in their lives 
lose half of what life holds for them that 
is rich in thought and feeling, rejoice 
that a great forward step has been made 
in the last ten years because of the work 
that has been done for our beginners in 
music and art appreciation. 

Music and Art are universal languages 
and speak beautiful thoughts to foreign 
and native child alike; as in all languages, 
the best way to study them is through 
experimentation and imitation; so in 
music for children we have advanced 
beyond the time when we separated form 
from thought and feeling. 

We use song and dance, based on child 
experiences, to cultivate feelings natural 
and worthy at this age; and our child 
psychology has helped us to know what 
to choose for music appreciation that 
awakens and develops children’s innate 
but sleeping aesthetic natures. 

In art, we know that children are 
interested primarily from the standpoint 
of the part that art plays in their lives, 
its use or purpose for them. 

Children do not draw what they see, 
but what they think they see; hence a 
symbolism that is faulty in execution, 
but which must be judged by its power 
to liberate thought and feeling. 

In industrial art they are encouraged 


Advances in the Use of Music and Art in 
the Primary Grades 


The death of Samuel Chester Parker of the University of Chicago is of special 
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to mirror crudely the world about them, 
and in fine art use is being made of 
children’s experiences and children’s imi- 
tations to develop the power to see and 
feel the beautiful in pictures and in 
Nature; so that they search pictures for 
what they have seen in Nature, and try 
to find in Nature what they enjoyed in 
pictures. 

However, much still remains to be 
done to help teachers to see that 

1. The child’s life is a whole in school 
as well as outside, and his music and art 
should be considered an integral part of 
all his studies, and not as separate enti- 
ties unrelated to the whole: 

2. The child through music and art 
should develop his social side, and learn 
to judge his own efforts through the 
criticism of his classmates: 

3. Clarifying thought and arousing 
feelings of worth are more important 
than striving for a technique for which 
he is not ready. 

Let us help the child to love the best 
in music and art of which he is capable, 
and to express this feeling in concrete 
ways, so that his life will be enriched and 
his aesthetic life guided towards a 
maturity worthy such a rich childhood. 

Marion S. HANCKEL, 
Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, 
Charleston, So. Car. 





significance to the primary teachers of the country. One of the first college profes- 
sors of education to recognize the importance of this field, Mr. Parker had been 
intelligent and sympathetic, both in his classes and in his writings, in interpreting 


the forward movement in the education of young children. 















































Cincinnati feels especially honored in 
looking forward to entertaining the 
National Council of Primary Education, 
for the Council was born here in 1915 and 
the celebration of its tenth birthday will 
be an occasion for rejoicing. Knowing 
that our guests will be eager to see how 
we have “‘kept the faith’ during these 
years, we are presenting an account of 
the outstanding features of the work in 
our primary grades. 

The breaking down of the wall 
between the kindergarten and the first 
grade progresses steadily. The influence 
of our well-known Cincinnati Kindergar- 
ten Training School meant the early 
establishment of kindergartens in all of 
our schools. Our new state law makes 
attendance compulsory at six years of 
age. A ruling of our School Board per- 
mits an accelerated kindergarten child 
to enter first grade after psychological 
tests, and an immature first grade child 
to be placed in the kindergarten. In 
both cases there must be parental con- 
sent and adequate room, but a few cases 
are transferred each year. Our first 
grade children go to the kindergarten 
for rhythms and games once or twice a 
week, this work being in charge of the 
kindergarten teachers. An increasing 
number of kindergarten teachers are 
taking additional primary training and 
finding their way into first grade posi- 
tions. Inthe Bloom Junior High School 
an experiment is being carried on in 
which some of the older girls are in a 
“little mothers’ class’ under the 
direction of the kindergartner. 

The grouping of children on the basis 
of ability into A, B, and C groups is 
carried on throughout the primary 
grades. Group tests reinforced by the 
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Looking Toward the February Meeting 


teachers’ judgments, with individual 
tests in doubtful cases, are the basis for 
the major groupings. During the pres- 
ent school year principals will report in 
December those children who have made 
no progress in reading. These children 
will be given individual tests and those 
having an I.Q. of 100 or more will be 
placed in special rooms for remedial work 
the second semester. Certain centers 
contain several types of groups in addi- 
tion to the usual A, B, and C groups: 
(1) a pre-primary group of normal but 
immature children, (2) a slow, dull 
group, (3) a group of border-line cases. 
Special effort is made to develop pro- 
grams in which each group may make 
progress. 

The grouping into small, elastic groups 
based on specific needs is emphasized in 
the training of teachers. This necessi- 
tates a careful training in diagnosing 
difficulties and using remedial measures. 
In the work in reading the teacher may 
get help through the Reading Clinic 
conducted on Saturday mornings at the 
University. 

Early discovery of children needing to 
be sent to classes for Conservation of 
Vision or Hearing is attempted, and 
there is fine codperation with the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic and the Psychopathic 
Hospital. Especially are we proud of 
our observation classes to which first 
and second grade children are sent as 
soon as they show themselves to be 
problem cases. (Woolley and Ferris, 
“Diagnosis and Treatment of Young 
School Failures,’’ Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin No. 1, 1923.) The majority 
of these children are returned to regular 
classes eventually. The challenge of 
the Judge of the Juvenile Court places 
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upon the schools a large responsibility in 
preventing juvenile delinquency through 
early discovery of difficulties and the 
giving of remedial training. : 

The College of Education gives a five- 
year course in the training of teachers, 
student-teaching being carried on for 
half-day periods covering an entire year. 
The young teacher is then followed with 
needed help during her first year of 
appointment. Two demonstration 
schools are used for purposes of obser- 
vation and experiment, while the codper- 
ating centers for practice teaching 
are scattered through a number of 
schools. 

The College of Education also offers 
many extension courses for teachers in 
service and conducts a summer school. 
A demonstration class in reorganized 
first grade work proved a most helpful 
feature during the past summer. An 
extension class for mothers of young 
children has been given this year. 

“Reorganized Primary Grades” are 
rapidly beingintroduced. The term was 
first applied to four experimental centers 
which attempted to realize the three 
main objectives of the National Primary 
Council: 


1. A greater use of activities. 

2. A greater ireedom of method for the 
teacher. 

3. A closer correlation in the work of kinder- 
garten and primary grades. 


In two years the work has extended to 
over twenty first grade rooms which 
have been “reorganized” along the fol- 
lowing lines: 


1. All portable furniture—to provide for 
greater freedom of movement and to encourage 
group work. 

2. Additional equipment of play and work 
materials—a most insistent use of these to stimu- 
late and direct pupil activities. 


3. Group work—small groups formed on the 
basis of interests and abilities as shown in group 
intelligence tests. 

4. A greater use of industrial projects—offer- 
ing more opportunity for real thinking and more 
constant use of the tool subjects. 


Striking characteristics and outcomes 
of the work have been: 


1. Increased self-direction and self-control 
of the pupils. 

2. Greater initiative and industry (no idle 
children). 

3. More individual help and instruction given 
by the teacher. 

4. Periods of work are longer and pupils show 
more power to concentrate. 

5. Disappearance of the minutely detailed 
time schedule. 

6. Many more books needed in the reading 


groups. 


Visiting days of the teachershave been 
used during the past two years to visit 
these “reorganized” first grades. Many 
features (both of equipment and of 
regime) have been extended to the other 
grades of the city. The library table, 
with its picture books, stereographs, 
dissected rhymes, reading cards, and a 
library of fifteen different books, have 
been furnished throughout the first 
grades of the city. The first grades of 
the Demonstration Schools of the Col- 
lege of Education are equipped and 
organized for this work, and much of 
the observation of visiting teachers is 
done there. 

Furniture and equipment for primary 
rooms are being standardized rapidly... 
The furniture (designed by the Director 
of Manual Training ), has been made by 
the Manual Training classes of the 
schools. The standard for these “re- 
organized”’ first grades is: 

2 tables 8 ft. long (or 4 tables 4 ft. long). 


4 tables 6 ft. long. 
2 tables 3 ft. long. 
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40 chairs—12”’’ or 14’’ height—may be sawed 
off 1 inch to give different heights needed by 
different children. Rubber tips furnished 
for these chairs. 

1 library table (made exactly like other tables, 
except sometimes wider). : 

1 supply table—narrow table, 6 or 8 ft. long, 
to place materials where they are accessible 
and suggestive to children. 

1 sand table—with sand. 

1 fernery, with zinc basin that lifts out for 

care of plants. 

1 work bench, with tools. 

1 frame for play house; a screen plan, three 
sections, hinged. 

1 bulletin board. 

Number Games: designed and made in :\. «nual 
Training classes: Target, Number Wheel, 
Spinning Board for Tops, Dodo Board, 
Quoits, Ring Toss, etc. (These are to be 
furnished to the other grades, also.) Domi- 
noes, Parchesi, Uncle Wiggley, Guess My 
Name. 

Tools: 

4 coping saws. 
4 back saws. 
4 small claw hammers. 


1 pliers. 


The Course of Study for the Primary 
Grades is in two outlines: 


1. A Tentative Outline in English. 

This Course of Study is based upon the needs 
of the child as determined by the primary 
teachers through a study of their children, 
psychologically, physiologically, and _ socially. 
It aims to make the school life as much like 
normal outside situations as possible. Believing 
that English is the fundamental tool subject, 
and necessary to the mastery of all others, it 
further aims to correlate all activities under one 
tentative outline in English for the primary grades. 

2. A Tentative Outline in Arithmetic. 


How the Course of Study was made: 


The whole body of teachers codperated. 

Small central committees served as chairmen 
of sub-committees and organized reports. 
Many sub-committees discussed and con- 
tributed. 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY 










Books: 

6 sets (12 each) Primers. 

6 sets (same) First Readers. 

15 library books (Through the cooperation 
of the Children’s Department of the 
Public Library, these may be increased. 
The books that are obtained from the 
library are used with the teacher in the 
school first, then taken into the home.) 


Equipment has not been standardized 
for the city as a whole. Owing to the 
desire for the same type of furniture in 
the other grades of the city a minimum 
standard has been decided upon and is 
being furnished as rapidly as the Manual 
Training Department can produce it. 

Minimum standard for first grades: 

1 supply table. 

1 library table. 

1 small (3 ft.) table. 
12 to 15 chairs. 

1 bulletin board. 

1 sand table. 

Many rooms are supplied with much 
more than the minimum. 





The work was guided by questionnaires, bibliog- 
raphies, etc. 
Activities were selected for the Outline in 
English through 
1. A study of environmental conditions: 
Questionnaire— 
What are the actual experiences of your 
children? 
What experiences can be re-lived profit- 
ably in school? 
What deficit in experience can the school 
supply? Etc. 
2. A study of children’s needs: 
Due to environment 
Due to stage of development 
3. A Study of Courses of Study in other cities: 
What materials have they selected? 
What outcomes do they desire? 
Through what activities do they aim to 
achieve these? 
To what extent do they provide for natural 
life situations? 
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Activities were selected for the outline in 
arithmetic through questionnaires: 

What needs have your children for number? 

What subject-matter will help to meet 
these needs? 

List activities that are essential and that 
will enable the child to “form bonds in 
the situations in which they will be 
required later to act.” 


After three months’ work, a tentative 
Course in English was mimeographed 
and distributed for use and testing in the 
schools. Principals of the city schools 
met regularly to study and report on the 
course and offer suggestions. Courses 


OCTOBER is the month for painted leaves. 


rich glow now flashes round the world. As fruits and 
leaves and the day itself acquire a bright tint just 
before they fall, so the year near its setting. October 
is its sunset sky; November the later twilight. 

—Thoreau. 
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offered by the College of Education to 
Principals and teachers in service, con- 
tributed principles underlying curric- 
ulum making. Finally, a Correlating 
Committee of Principals organized the 
Outline in English in its present form— 
a printed, but Tentative outline. 
ALLIE M. HINEs, 
Primary Supervisor, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools. 
FRANCES JENKINS, 
Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, College of Education, 
University of Cincinnati. 


Their 
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GRACE WILBUR CONANT, Editor 


JACK-O--LANTERN 
A HALLOWE'EN GAME 
By 












Bertrua M. Ruopes 








B. M. R. French Singing Game: Arles 


ere faa fe ee tte | 


1. We'll cir - cle round Up - on _ the ground Where shines bright Jack-o’ - lan - tern; 
2. We'll fol- low aft - er, Light with laugh - ter, Round bright Jack-o’ - lan - tern, 
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The stead - y glow Will plain- ly show A wee brown-ie — is here. 
And dance with glee All mer - ri -ly; For wee brown-ie — is here. 
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Directions. Place the Jack-o’-lantern in the center; it may be wise, in so active a game, to leave it 
unlighted. The children form a ring about it, and, taking hold of hands, circle reund on toes bringing 
knees up with each step, during singing of first stanza. A child representing the brownie stands near thie 
center and at the close of the first stanza chooses a companion who follows him, joining in any motion he 
may choose, such as hopping on one foot or both feet, going backward, swinging, to the piano accompani- 
ment. Brownie then joins the circle and the children continue with second stanza, circling backward with 
high step, or skipping forward. Brownie’s companion, still in the center, then becomes tle brownie, ani 
the game is repeated. 

If the phrase Bright Jack-o’-lantern proves difficult to sing and trips up little tongues, the word bright 
may be omitted and the notes B and C slurred on the word Jack. 
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In the Classroom 


Problems, Projects and Practical Ideas 


Under this heading will appear questions relating to classroom problems, 
to be answered by those in authority; short accounts of successful projects; 
practical suggestions based upon everyday experience. Readers are urged to sub- 
mit such material freely, so that the department may become a real exchange of 


ideas. ’ 


On account of limitations of space, writers should be brief and “‘to the point,” 
and only new and original suggestions can be printed. 


Question: How shall I plan for rapid 
advancement of the brightest children in 
first year reading? 

Answer: After five months of prepara- 
tory reading the brightest group should 
be given the following aid and opportunity 
for rapid advancement: 

1. Definite guidance in phonics. 


Our kindergarten and first grade children 
are in the habit of exchanging frequent 
visits and very often the 1B’s entertain 
their guests by reading to them from 
their primers. 

The story of The Wee WEE Woman 
was without question the favorite in the 
group about which this account is written. 
They gave rapt attention, and the climax 
—‘And out jumped—Boo ’—never failed 
to bring a burst of appreciative laughter. 

When, therefore, the opening of the 
second semester found the  six-year-olds 
of the group promoted to the first grade 
they entered a room perfectly familiar to 
them and presided over by one who was 
already their friend. That they had a 
definite objective was apparent at once. 
Before they were fairly in the room there 
came the request, “May we read The 
Wee WEE Woman?” Yes indeed, they 
might read 7he Wee WEE Woman—and 
the teacher put aside her carefully worked 





A Motivated Reading Lesson 





2. Access to many primers, first grade 
readers, and books of poems and easy 
reading materials. 

3. Opportunity should be given for them 
to prepare sight reading to read to the 
group. While they are studying this new 
material the teacher should be available 
to give aid when necessary. 


out plan for the opening hours and the 
attractive material with which she had 
hoped to hold their interest, and took 
down the pile of primers which by rights 
should have stayed on the cupboard shelf 
until the weeks of pre-primer work were over. 

“Are these our books now?” was the 
next question. Assured that they were 
they settled down to a rapid turning of 
the pages in search of their story. Having 
found it they were ready to read. The 
pictures helped them to recall the story 
and the teacher read a great part, but at 
frequent intervals, when she paused at 
just the right place, a little voice would 
take up the tale and carry it forward a 
sentence or two. And so they went on, 
pausing to enjoy the pictures on each 
page and savoring the delights of 
ownership and power, until at last the 
expected happened and—“‘Out jumped 
—Boo.”’ For a moment they waited to 
enjoy the thrill and then came the chorus, 
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“Let’s read it again.’”’ They read it again. 
This time they took a more active part. 
They memorized and they extemporized, 
of course, for they had no reading vocabu- 
lary, and yet who will say that they were 
not truly reading? 

The next request was that they be 
allowed to read the story to the new kinder- 
garten children. The teacher agreed that 
it would be a very fine thing to do and 
asked if they wished to invite them at 
once or to wait until they could read the 
story alone. There was some difference 
of opinion, but after talking it over the 
majority ruled and the _ invitation was 
deferred. 

In the days that followed all attempts 
to overcome the mechanical difficulties of 
reading were made with a definite goal 
in view. The difference between reading 
and studying was clearly realized and all 
decided that the visitors would not enjoy 
hearing a story studied. Could they hear 
at all if the voices were too low? Would 
it confuse them if words were repeated? 
Might we, by standing erect and holding 
the books so that the listeners could see 
our faces as we read, add to their enjoy- 
ment! Must we pronounce the words very 
plainly it the small children were to under- 
stand the story? These and like ques- 
tions and comments were brought out 
until the children fell into the habit of 
judging all their attempts at oral reading 
from the standpoint of the expected 
audience. 

At last the day came when one member 
of the class carried the invitation to the 
kindergarten children, who were soon prop- 
erly welcomed and seated by their hosts. 
Then the story was read. It was far from 
a finished product. More than once the 
teacher had to give the hint which kept 
the line of thought unbroken. But their 
efforts were sincere and their ideas of the 
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purpose of oral reading very clear. After 
the reading was over the B’s offered to 
show the pictures which went with the 
story and soon each one had a little group 
about him, in many instances listening 
while he re-read some of the more thrilling 
parts. One visitor, seeing the pictures 
for another story, asked to hear that and 
the B’s had to confess themselves unpre- 
pared. They promised, however, to have 
it ready in the near future, and the guests 
departed, satisfied that the promise would 
be kept. 

That this attempt to convey thought to 
others had been a success seemed assured 
when the kindergarten teacher reported 
that her class, upon returning to their 
room, announced their desire to play the 
story of The Wee WEE Woman and pro- 
ceeded to do so. 

Left to themselves the B’s settled down 
to a serious discussion of their performance 
and the improvement which would be neces- 
sary before they could present another 
story. Thus future word drills took place 
in answer to a felt need, fluency and the 
proper inflection to bring out the thought 
were necessary if others were to under- 
stand; good tones and correct posture 
became matters of pride. 

Many stories have been read since then 
to the kindergarten children and others. 
By the time their first semester was over 
these children were going to the library, 
selecting individual books, and preparing 
material to present. Sometimes the read- 
ing was oral, sometimes silent reading was 
followed by a reproduction of the story 
in the child’s own words. 

Those who have watched and listened 
have seen not only an improvement in 
reading habits and independence, but the 
growth of a spirit of helpfulness and friend- 
liness most satisfying. 

MILDRED Morratrt. 








American Board Compound, 
Peking, China. 
Dear Friends:— 

While I sit here watching the girls 
write their examination papers and waiting 
for questions to be asked, I will try to 
write you about them and my work. At 
present they are trying to recall methods 
presented during the year in order to 
straighten out the 
problems involved in 
the questions. 

The Training School 
is connected at the 
present time with Yen 
Ching University. 
Because the girls are 
not of high school 
grade they live in my 
building, which ac- 
commodates only a 
small number of 
boarding pupils. Last 
year school opened 
with thirteen girls 
enrolled. ‘They were 
a very uneven group 
as to education, some 
high school gradu- 
ates, others with two 
or three years in 
high school, while 
one was a junior 
college girl. I had 
to go into this group 
with my feeble Chinese and try to teach 
them that games and plays have a real place 
in the development of the child. 

1 Letter received by Miss Nellie E. Brown, 
Chairman, I. K. U. Committee on Foreign 
Correspondence. 


From the Foreign. Field 
A Letter from China' 
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Chih Ting, the college girl, was an ad- 
vanced English student, and could trans- 
late for me when my Chinese was not 
clear. My Chinese teacher knew nothing 
of games and had to be educated by means 
of motions, when talking was not possible. 
Endless patience’ was needed by both of 
us. Sometimes I could not make him 
understand and I had to go to class and 
explain to the girls 
in English and get 
the vocabulary from 
them and then help 
him. 

I did not see how 
the girls could learn 
much and I was dis- 
couraged at times 
but about Christmas 
time they began to 
show by their work 
that they were begin- 
ning to understand 
and I was delighted. 
Month by month the 
place of games be- 
came clearer to them 
and to my Chinese 
teacher as well, while 
it was much easier 
for me to express 
myself in their lan- 
guage. These girls 
and I have been 
through a great deal 
together, and I have a feeling toward them 
that comes only from such “give and take.” 

The class of thirteen did not all succeed. 
One dropped out because of sickness, 
others because of poor preparation. The 
college girl graduated and the next fall 
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five came back for another year. A Shan- 
tung girl, who had studied before, made 
the number six. Needless to say I had 
no such feeling of unpreparedness as the 
year before. It was interesting to watch 
the girls fit into their work, at first be- 
cause it was required, and then because 
they found it so fascinating to watch the 
children grow. ‘Truly we have all learned 
together. The girls have grown with the 
children and I have been helped by both. 

Perhaps you can imagine what the 
kindergarten was like last fall. ‘There were 


A Typicat Harr DREss 


fifty children, all supposedly four years of 


age or over. Most of them had never 
been away to school before. This is the 
usual thing in America, I know, but it is 
hard even there. In China it is very 
hard indeed, especially in the kindergarten 
where the children come from wealthy 
homes, many of them having their own 
nurse maid, or Amah who does everything 
for them. When they come to kinder- 
garten the maid must leave them at the 
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door and wait outside while they try to 
learn to do things for themselves. Remem- 
ber this also, Chinese children are not 
taught to obey and can get almost any- 
thing by crying or screaming long enough 
and loud enough. Some of them acquire 
the reputation while very small of being 
unmanageable, and no one attempts to do 
anything but give in. This makes for 
trouble when they come to us, especially 
when there is a new group of girls prac- 
ticing who have to be coaxed and scolded 
before they will even try to control their 
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children. The idea that the children are 
restless and naughty because they them- 
selves are uninteresting or unprepared is 
unthinkable at first. Finally they realize it 
is their own fault and begin to talk quietly 
instead of loudly, trying to invent ways 
of regaining the children’s attention. 

You would enjoy the talks about clean 
faces and hands, neat clothes and _ hair, 
which bring about really striking results. 
One morning a little boy refused to come 




















into the building. His _ rickshaw coolie 
said he was having a fit of temper. Half 
an hour later he skipped in as happy as 
could be and told us that he went home to 
wash his face and hands. The rickshaw 
man was not very happy about it. 

The most interesting thing is the way 
they learn to do for themselves and to help 
each other instead of waiting for the nurse 
to do it. A democratic spirit is coming 
in through play and work. Little Chinese 
children are really the most interesting 
children I have ever seen. The change 
in some of them this past year is remark- 
able. They have learned to skip and play 
and help each other, to think for themselves, 
and some of them have overcome their 
fear and learned to talk. 

I have three kindergartens, one where 
the wealthy children attend, paying three 
dollars a year in gold for the privilege, or 
six dollars in their currency. In another 
kindergarten the children pay $1.75 a 
year, and in the third they pay a few 
coppers if possible. 

I have a Chinese teacher in each kinder- 
garten and the girls in training practice in 
the large kindergarten where there are 
fifty children in the morning and thirty 
in the afternoon. 

Because the Chinese look down on the 
Amahs and call the kindergarten teachers 
nothing more than trained Amahs, teachers 
are very few. They just play, they say, 


The first experiment in Nursery School 
Education in China was started September, 
1923, at Nanking. It was begun on a 
very small scale in the home of a returned 
student. He is a specialist in psychology 
and is interested in the experiment from 
that point of view. Children from two 
to five are admitted and the attendance 
has been limited by lack of space. There 
is a morning session from nine to half 
past eleven, and a lunch of milk and cracker 
is served during the morning. The out- 
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A Nursery School in China 
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when they teach, and any one can do 
that. The Training School girls are be- 
ginning to realize that it requires a great 
deal more ingenuity to teach children in 
kindergarten than in the other schools. 
Some day others will begin to understand. 

The idea found in some parts of America 
even today is found in China, namely, 
that the children must be taught to recog- 
nize characters, to read and write and not 
waste their time with silly games. A 
mother recently brought in a three and a 
half year old child, insisting that we take 
him and teach him out of books. My 
teachers were very indignant. 

Children graduate from _ kindergarten 
with a diploma as large as a college one 
at home. The diploma is all that keeps 
some of the children in school ‘until they 
are of proper age to go to primary school. 
The best schools will not take them with- 
out it. 

But they are all learning and some day 
the kindergartens in China will have a 
place all their own. Think of us as busy 
and happy trying to do something worth 
while for the little children of China. We 
need your backing. It helps us to do our 
best. - 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARA G. WANNAMAKER, 
Supervisor of American Board Kinder- 
gartens in Peking, China. 





door life is an important feature of each 
day’s program. 

Although those in charge are far from 
satisfied because of the lack of space and 
inadequate equipment, there has been such 
a gratifying development of the children 
that the experiment may be considered 
very successful. The school is attract- 
ing the attention of educators and has 
demonstrated to them the importance of 
education for children oi nursery school 
age. 
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A Kindergarten Institute in connection 
with the Laura Haygood Normal School 
at Soochow, China, was held during the 
week of June 28 to July 5, with thirty 
in attendance, who had a most profitable 
and enjoyable time. A _ similar institute 
was held last year at the request of students, 
and this one was planned by the Alumnae 


From the streets, 
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A Kindergarten Institute 


EVERYCHILD 


Every child looks at us inquiringly 


themselves, who are already planning for 
another next year. The program for the In- 
stitute included daily lectures on Primary 
Methods, Hand Work, Methods in Music, 
Care of Children. There was a kindergarten 
daily, a Round Table, a Vesper Service, and 
Folk Dances and Games in the evening. 
KaTeE B. HACKNEY. 






From the many windows, 
From orphan and foundling asylums, 


From the factories, 


From the squalid homes 
And from the homeless places. 
From the windows of the schools 
He looks at us inquiringly, 
He, the Future of the Race. 

: He looks at us and through us, 


And far away 


Into the distant future, 


And sometimes in his eyes 

There is hope and cheer, 

And sometimes suffering and sorrow, 
And sometimes reproach, 


And sometimes despair. 


We had best stop and look at Everychild. 
He is not alone for his mother, 

Not alone for his father, 

But belongs to everyone of us; 

He is the deepest concern of us all. 
What shall be done for Everychild? 


FREDERICK PETERSON 


The North American Review 
























ITH a convention held in 
the Nation’s Capital and 
an address by the Presi- 
dent delivered on the Na- 

tion’s Holiday as its closing feature, it 
was natural and fitting that the keynote 
of the week should be democracy and 
patriotism. Washington welcomed the 
N. E. A. for its sixty-second annual 
convention with wonderful weather and 
generous hospitality, and all the sur- 
roundings and the local entertainment 
breathed of American history and patri- 
otic spirit. 

The general sessions were held in the 
big Stadium of the Central High School, 
which was unusually comfortable and 
well suited to such a_ gathering. 
Whether the audience consisted of the 
7,000 or more who could be accommo- 
dated by its seating capacity, or a 
smaller number of faithful delegates 
and state representatives, everyone 
could enjoy the program without the 
discomfort of the close hot air of an 
indoor hall, and could hear distinctly 
the words of every speaker by means of a 
wonderful arrangement of amplifiers, 
which carried the voice to the farthest 
seat. Thesun wasconveniently clouded 
during many of the meetings, and the 
evening sessions were made more enjoy- 
able by a beautiful sunset sky before the 
lights of the Stadium were needed. 


Convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association 


Washington, D. C., June 29-July 4 











With the United States Bureau of 
Education, the Headquarters of the 
N. E. A., and other educational agencies 
located in Washington, forming an addi- 
tional influence in attracting attendance, 
the 1924 meeting was one of the largest 
and most important ever held, and those 
who were unable to attend have missed a 
rare opportunity. 

Miss Olive M. Jones proved one of the 
best of presiding officers and was always 
at ease and ready to speak the right 
word. She will be remembered as anoth- 
er remarkable woman president, worthy 
to be ranked with the other women who 
have served the N. E. A. The choice 
of president for the coming year has 
swung again to the men, and Mr. Jesse 
H. Newlon, Superintendent of Schools 
of Denver, Col., will take up these duties. 

The climax of the week was the Fourth 
of July celebration which began with a 
large meeting in the Stadium in the 
morning, at which President Coolidge 
delivered a fine, thoughtful address 
suited to an audience of earnest educa- 
tors. It was just at the time that the 
President’s son was seriously ill, but his 
life had not then been thought to be in 
danger, so the President fulfilled his 
engagement with the N. E. A., the only 
obligation which he was able to meet for 
some time. In his address he empha- 
sized the importance of education and 
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expressed deep appreciation of the work 
of the Nation’s teachers in a way most 
appropriate and gratifying to this group. 

This was only the second time that 
the N. E. A. had been addressed by a 
President in office, the first occasion 
being in 1905 when Theodore Roosevelt 
spoke before the annual meeting. 

The afternoon of the Fourth was 
given over to patriotic pilgrimages to 
such places as the Washington Monu- 
ment, the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
the Lincoln Memorial, Mt. Vernon, and 
other shrines, and a patriotic address 
was given at each place by a suitable 
speaker. 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 


At the two afternoon sessions held by 
the Kindergarten Department, the key- 
note of the program was the scientific 
approach to the education of young 
children. Miss Marion Barbour, of the 
Kindergarten Department of the State 
Normal School, Chico, Cal., and presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. Kindergarten De- 
partment, presided at both sessions, 
which were held in an attractive hall at 
the Washington Hotel. 

The first speaker on Tuesday after- 
noon, Mrs. Mary Cover Jones, had been 
associated with Dr. John Watson in 
psychological experiments at Teachers 
College, and she gave some of the results 
of her experience in observing the 
development of fears in young children. 
Her subject was Conditioning and Un- 
conditioning Emotions in Infants, and 
the full text of her address will be 
printed later. 

Miss Gail Harrison, also of Teachers 
College, spoke on Values of a Scientific 
Environment in the Education of Young 
Children, emphasizing the building of 
character by the formation of right hab- 





its. She believed that the kindergarten 
offered the very best place for right 
habit formation, for it gives opportun- 
ity for creative expression, deliberate 
choice, social discipline, contributive ser- 
vice, and other necessary forms of action 
and behavior. Her talk was illustrated 
by slides showing children developing 
in the scientific environment furnished 
by an experimental laboratory. With 
the right scientific environment, Miss 
Harrison believes that children are 
helped to more effective living, more 
joyous living, which will fit them to make 
the right contribution to society. 

Miss Mary Dabney Davis reported on 
the work of a committee formed last 
year to determine “A Typical Kinder- 
garten Day” as an index of effective 
kindergarten work. An appropriation 
of $500 was made by the N. E. A. for 
investigation, and a questionnaire was 
sent out by this committee all over the 
country. Miss Davis gave an outline 
of the progress of the work as shown by 
the replies already received, but the same 
committee will continue another year 
and report more fully. This committee 
consists of Miss Alta Adams, Miss Made- 
leine Veverka, Mrs. Ernest Horn, Miss 
E. Mae Raymond, and Miss Mary 
Dabney Davis as chairman. 


The luncheon on Wednesday at the 
Raleigh Hotel, like all kindergarten 
social gatherings, was a joyous affair, 
and gave a fine opportunity for meeting 
old kindergarten friends and the new 
ones which Washington presented. 
Miss Catharine R. Watkins, Supervisor 
of Kindergartens, Washington, and 
chairman in charge of local arrangements 
for the kindergarten meetings, as well as 
secretary of this department, presided at 
the luncheon, and introduced Dr. John 
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J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, as the first speaker. Dr. Tigert 
talked informally about educational con- 
ditions and the kindergarten situation, 
and was followed by a representative of 
the city schools, who spoke briefly. 


At the Thursday afternoon session, 
the principal speaker was Mary Maude 
Reed, Kindergarten-First Grade De- 
partment, Teachers College, whose sub- 
ject was The Need of Instruments to 
Measure Kindergarten Education. (This 
address will be printed in full.) 


At the business session which followed 
the address, a report of the last year’s 
meeting was read and new officers elected 
as follows: 

President: Miss Edna Dean Baker, 
Chicago, Il. 

Vice-president: 
Holmes, New York. 

Secretary: Miss Fannie A. Smith, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Miss Margaret 


In summing up the important points 
in connection with the meetings of the 
Kindergarten Department this year, the 
Committee on Resolutions, Miss Netta 
Faris, Chairman, voiced the feeling of 
the group as follows: 


Resolved That the Kindergarten Depart- 
ment, meeting during the sixty-second annual 
convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion, thank the school officials, teachers, govern- 
ment officials, and citizens of Washington for 
their genuine and generous hospitality. 

For the careful arrangements for the lunch- 
eon, the artistic posters announcing it, and for 
the flower decorations, we thank the kinder- 
gartners of Washington and their efficient 
leader, Miss Catharine Watkins. 


We, as a Department, appreciate the illum- 
inating exhibit of the Bureau of Education and 
the hospitality extended by the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Commissioner of Education, and 
the Kindergarten Specialists, and we take pride 
in the kindergarten project worked out by the 
Washington children and reproduced with 
painstaking care by our representatives in the 
Bureau. 

Resolved That as a body we go on record as 
approving the strengthening of this depart- 
ment through publicity and whatever means 
will be effective in bringing kindergartners in 
larger numbers to the National Education 
Association convention. 

We also recommend that kindergartners 
throughout the country make greater effort 
to acquaint the general public with the value 
of the kindergarten as the foundation of public 
education and the necessity for this training 
for every child in America. 

Resolved That we endorse the policy of the 
International Kindergarten Union in. opening 
an office in Washington and recommend that 
the kindergartners enthusiastically support 
this office and the new Journal of Childhood 
Education. 

Resolved That we endorse the policy of those 
training centers that consider the ages of four to 
eight a psychological unit and are training their 
teachers to deal intelligently with this period, 
and urge in the adoption of this policy that 
sufficient time be given for a thorough prep- 
aration. 

Resolved That we thank the Executive Board 
of this Department for the practical and inter- 
esting programs furnished, so in keeping with 
the scientific spirit of the times, and we urge 
that kindergartners participate in this forward 
movement to make kindergarten education 
in its finest sense scientific, realizing that in 
doing this it need not in any way conflict with 
those principles or ideals which have made the 
kindergarten so vital and important a part of 
education. 


MARGARET C. HOLMEs, 

CLARA S. Brown, 

NETTA Faris, Chairman 
Committee on Resolutions. 










































NE of the important features 
of the I. K. U. convention 
in Minneapolis was the re- 
port of the campaign for 

funds for a permanent Community 
House in Liévin, France, which has been 
conducted through state chairmen, under 
the direction of the Kindergarten Unit in 
France. ‘ 
Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, Director o 
the Unit, gave an outline of the work of 
the Unit from its inception, and showed 
an impressive group of motion pictures, 
which included scenes from the devas- 
tated regions in which the Unit has car- 
ried on its activities; children at work 
and play; the first Christmas in six devas- 
tated villages after the period of war; a 
reel showing the American kindergarten 
tourists in the Unit’s first and last 
center in Liévin; the tourists welcomed 
by the Mayor of Liévin and a French 
Committee; and the grounds for the 
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Community House, the gift of Liévin, 
dedicated by Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, 
President of the International Kinder- 
garten Union. 

The final picture showed the approved 
plans for the Community House. The 
inscription, which will be cut in stone on 
the House, ‘““We who desire Peace must 
write it in the Hearts of Children,”’ 
was superimposed over the doorway of 
the House. As the House faded from 
the screen, leaving the inscription, a 
group of kindergartners sang. 


America, America, God shed His grace on 
thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood, 
From sea to shining sea. 


In showing this picture, Miss Curtis 
said: 
Our Community House, the House of 


Memory, with Vimy Ridge on the left, will face 
across a valley, the Heights of Notre Dame de 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF CoMMUNITY HoUSE 
(From the Architect’s Plan) 















Lorette, while beyond are Flanders Fields. On As the light from this lighthouse shines 
the Heights of Lorette are a hundred thousand across the valley its message will be ‘Is it well 
graves, marked with a hundred thousand white with the Child?’ And the lesser lights of our 
crosses. Sons of the Allies lie there. There is Community House will flash back a message 
no sea near, yet the French Government is ‘In so far as it lies within our power to make it so, 
building a lighthouse on this height. it is well with the Child.’ 







Report of Contributions for Community House, 
August 1, 1924 
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Wand FRR cos os ceccnensee 

Washington................. 

WHO a.c 5 boda a8 eves 

FEN 6655. GATES bsg $265 .00 

COMMER ir 65 Sone Oe iass eons 

pe re ee eee 3.00 

Eee en re ee ere 5.00 

Paris, France. .66 65 0. ecco 75.00 

Int. Kindergarten Union...... , 106.25 
$17,927 .47 

Interest on bank account. ..... 30.27 
$17,957 .74 


It is fitting and interesting to note incidents 
from the many letters exchanged with State 
Chairmen. Space permits only a few of the 
many. 

The majority of letters are not only indi- 
cations of the efficiency of State Chairmen,— 
“busy people who can always add one more 
thing where childhood is concerned’’—they 
are so expressive of sympathy and codperation 
that the National Committee for the Campaign 
feels that the cause of the brotherhood of na- 
tions, on the cross-roads to peace, is distinctly 
furthered. 

Various devices were used for raising funds— 
sales, card-parties, white elephant parties, a 
“silver tea,’ benefit bridge tea, “held in the 
lovely house of Mrs. F. H. Swanzy,” Honolulu. 
In the Buffalo, N. Y. Normal School, ‘Books of 
music written by the students, printed and 
covered in the normal school were sold”—etc. 

The committee came in touch with local con- 
ditions in various parts of our vast country, and 
realized anew the difficulties of carrying on work 
for children in many of our own states. 

Alaska, through Mrs. Alma Durant Bixby, 
thanks us for “thinking to send literature on the 
work of the Unit.” Her letter contains so much 
of interest that parts of it will be printed later. 

The gift of $5 from Japan brings with it the 
news of safety from the earthquake disaster o1 
two friends, Annie L. Howe and Martha B. 
Akard. 

Happy incidents were passed on to our com- 
mittee. One morning a group of blind children 
gave to Miss Emilie Poulsson pennies for 
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Incidents in Connection with the Campaign 


Summarized by Miss Curtis 













In addition to the cash contributions 
listed above, there were reports of 
$10,000 already deposited in a Paris 
bank before the campaign started; a 
pledge of $5,000 from Miss Mary Moore 
Orr; a pledge of $5,000 from the 
American Junior Red Cross; and 
several smaller pledges, making the total 
amount of funds available for the Com- 
munity House up to August Ist, nearly 


$40,000. 


“bricks in the Community House.” In the 
afternoon of the same day, one of the children 
confidently grasped Miss Poulsson’s hand, 
saying, ‘‘Have you started to build the House?” 

Pennsylvania state contributions included 
a gift of $500 from Miss Marie A. Cole, in 
memory of her brother, Lieut. William Crawford 
Cole, age twenty-three years, who gave his life 
in the Argonne. This memorial will take the 
form of bookshelves in the main library, on 
which will be placed books interesting to boys 
up to twenty-three years of age. A bronze 
tablet will be placed over the shelves in memory 
of Lieut. Cole, bearing the inscription selected 
by his sister, “He kept the faith.” 

Massachusetts state contributions included 
a gift of $50 from Miss Edith Haskell in memory 
of her father, a gift of $1000 from Mrs. Helen 
Craig ot Boston, also $500 from the Garland 
Kindergarten Alumnae of Boston. This con- 
tribution is “A memorial and a tribute—a 
memorial expression of honor and affection to 
Mary J. Garland, and a tribute to Caroline D. 
Aborn, ex-president of the I. K. U., and Super- 
visor of the Boston Public School Kinder- 
gartens.” 

New York state contributions included a gift 
in memory of Grace Thwing of New Rochelle 
from the kindergartners. In addition a pledge 
gift of $5000 from Miss Mary Moore Orr, 
Associate Director of the Kindergarten Unit. 
A gift of $5000 from the Junior Red Cross of 
New York City constitutes these Red Cross 
Juniors the sole donors of the Children’s 
Library in the Community House—“a gift of 
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the Children of America to the Children of 
France.” 

The first year’s interest on the Memorial 
Endowment Fund of the International Kinder- 
garten Union ($106.25), upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of Nineteen, with the 


approval of the Executive Board, has been 
transferred to the Community House Fund. 

A contribution of $25 was presented at 
Minneapolis, as the gift of a friend ‘‘in joyful 
appreciation of Stella Louise Wood’s twenty- 
five years of service to the kindergarten.” 


Cooperation of Woman’s Home Companion 


Through the courtesy of Miss Ger- 
trude Lane, Editor, the Woman’s Home 
Companion, with two million and a 
quarter subscribers, carried in its August 
number a full pictorial page of the activi- 
ties of the Unit, and an editorial urging 
that contributions to the Community 
House be sent through the Companion. 


If State Chairmen and others inter- 
ested in the work of the Kindergarten 
Unit will call the attention of individuals 
and organizations to this article in the 
Woman’s Home Companion, a _ larger 
group will have the opportunity of con- 
tributing to this Community House, 
“The House of Memory and Peace.” 





of 67 per cent. 





HAT juvenile delinquency decreases with the 
opening of playgrounds has been further 
verified by recent reports from Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In a period of three years since the opening 
of a playground in one neighborhood in that city 
the court records show a reduction in delinquency 
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Here is a tale of actual practice, vital 
and fascinating, and founded on sound 
educational principles. The authors have 
stated these principles in a simple, clear, 
and interesting way, and then illustrated 
how richness can be given to the unfolding 
life of the child in the kindergarten and 
first grade by the use of the methods sug- 
gested. A comprehensive yet well selected 
list of sources for the provision of such 
enrichment is given in the appendix. 

The value of the practice founded upon 
the recently acknowledged pedagogical 
principles is still a matter of dispute. 
There is some just cause for doubt because 
many of the teachers who are brave enough 
to attempt the untried methods do not 
understand how to apply them with judg- 
ment. Other criticism is caused by a 
failure of the critics to realize -what benefit, 
what real educational value, can be ob- 
tained, which is not measurable by the old 
subject matter standards. 

Early Childhood Education is convincing 
in its argument because it outlines the 
intelligent application of principles in a 
definite situation. It also sums up the 
achievements of the first grade children 
under the new type curriculum, in con- 
trast with the standardized achievements 
of a typical first grade. A comparison 
of the two shows so evidently that the 
knowledge acquired with the first is not 
only broader, but that there is promise 
that it will be repeated and therefore re- 
membered better, since it is immediately 
applicable in living. The skills and habits 
developed with the new compare favorably 
with the old. One item which is not 
listed for comparison is happiness and 
health promoted by joyous activity. These 


‘By Lola H. Pickett and Duralde Boren. 
Published by World Book Co. 


The Reading Table 
Early Childhood Education' 
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values appear to be heavily on the side 
of the use of the project curriculum. 

This book will be a great help to the 
teacher of pedagogical theory as well as 
to the classroom teacher. It provides ex- 
cellent material for the use of the case 
method in arriving at principles deduc- 
tively. Such material is greatly needed, 
particularly in the study of the earlier 
grades. For the teacher of the kinder- 
garten or first grade the book is suggestive 
from cover to cover. While the illustra- 
tions are drawn from practice in particular 
localities, they are described in such a 
way that the underlying principles which 
can be applied in other situations are 
indicated. 

Chapters are devoted to the particular 
phases of the new education which differ 
most from the old and whose educational 
value is least understood, such as use of 
the free period, educational handwork 
materials, rhythmic activities. A curric- 
ulum is suggested for both kindergarten 
and first grade. The work for typical 
days is given in full, the first day of school, 
a day in the middle of the term, special 
days. The appendix is very valuable for 
reference. It gives lists, for both grades, 
with sources of poems, stories, songs, 
games, rhythms, music for appreciation. 
Where possible divisions are made showing 
those which the children should learn 
and those to which they should listen. 

Lovers of children who enjoy their 
merry, serious play will take pleasure in 
reading the book. It brings the fresh- 
ness and charm of contact with normal, 
unrepressed, earnest child life, such a 
life as will prepare for adulthood through 
the storing up of health, vital knowledge, 
and a fund of happy memories. 


LuELLA A. PALMER. 









Other Books and Educational Topics 
By GERTRUDE MAYNARD 


ells’ Schoolmaster 


H. G. Wells simply cannot help being 
interesting, but it is a matter of regret to 
our mind, that he has dwelt so much on 
personality in The Story of a Great School- 
master, and given us so little specifically 
of the working out of a large vision. Here 
is an educator who not only dreamed but 
accomplished against great odds, and we 
as teachers would like to have had the 
book include a little less of loving biography 
and more of the master’s specific experi- 
ences with his boys. 

The subject of the book is F. W. Sander- 
son, for many years head master of Oundle 
School, the exact whereabouts of which 
is not made clear.—‘‘Somewhere in Eng- 
land,” evidently. Sanderson took over the 
school in the early nineties when it was run 
down intellectually, financially and numeri- 
cally and, single handed, built up a fine 
institution stressing modern scientific 
thought, self government and what we 
now call “‘project,’’ all based upon a social 
and industrial ideal which Mr. Wells con- 
siders practicable for the world at large. 
In fact he starts out by saying of his 
friend: 

“To tell his story is to reflect upon all 
the main educational ideas of the last 
century, and to revise our conception of 
the process and purpose of the modern 
community in relation to education.”’ 

This sounds promising, but somehow 
the story does not keep the educational 
problem before us as specifically as we 
would like. Mr. Wells with his powerful 
grasp on world problems and his perpetual 
hope that they can yet be solved by intelli- 
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gent and unselfish community organiza- 
tion writes his book from that point of 
view. Here and there, however, are in- 
teresting bits for those whose immediate 
problem is education. He hits hard at 
the type of teacher too common in the 
early nineties and not yet extinct: 

“In no part of our social life is dull 
traditionalism so powerfully entrenched as 
it is in our educational organization. We 
have still to realize the evil of mental heavi- 
ness in scholastic concerns. . . . The 
heavier and slower a man’s mind seems to 
be, the more addicted he is to intellectual 
narcotics, the more people trust him as a 
schoolmaster. He will ‘stay put.’ A 
timid obstructiveness is the atmosphere 
in which almost all educational effort has 
to work, and schoolmasters are denied a 
liberty of thought and speech conceded 
to every other class of respectable men. 
They must be mealy-mouthed about Dar- 
win, fatuously conventional in politics and 
emptily orthodox in religion. If they 
stimulate their boys they must stimulate 
as a brass trumpet does, without words or 
ideas. . . . . not for him (Sander- 
son) the handing on of mellow traditions 
and genteel gestures of the mind, not for 
him the obedient administration of useful 
information to employers’ sons by the 
docile employee. He saw the modern 
teacher in university and school plainly 
for what he has to be, the anticipator, 
the planner and the foundation maker of 
the new and greater order of human life, 
that arises now visibly amidst the decay- 
ing structures of the old.” 
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Sanderson struck chiefly at the idea 
of competition as a stimulus to scholar- 
ship, replacing it with cooperation for a 
common end, not only in industrial projects 
but in purely intellectual undertakings. As 
a religionist he was far ahead of his time. 
The author quotes copiously from his 
sermons to the boys. At the time of his 
sudden death he had a finely equipped 


Japan has always watched our educa- 
tional system closely, has sent us many 
students and introduced in her system 
many of our latest experiments, including 
the Dalton System. Professor Dewey has 
lived in Japan many months and studied 
its problems from many angles. A brief 
criticism from another scholar, Robert 
Nichols, an English poet appears in the 
Christian Science Monitor and is of interest 
from the standpoint of internationalism, 
as well ag education. Professor Nichols 
is just retiring from the chair of English 
literature at Tokyo Imperial University 
—the position held by Lafcadio Hearn. 
Professor Nichols says in part: 

“T am an admirer of Japan’s two supreme 
virtues—stoicism and capacity for hard 
work. . . . The Japanese student is 
the hardest worker in the world. 

The youth of Japan especially in the 
middle school are grossly over examined. 
The struggle from the middle school to 
the higher is desperate. The authorities, 
scared apparently, by the popular outcry 
for more schools and universities, build 
more schools and universities in so far as 
the folly of army and navy estimates 
permit. They would do better to preserve 
the health, mental and physical of students 
in the schools and universities already 
existing. By the time the students reach 
the university the majority have little 
mental energy left. They do not 
know what recreation is. Dominated by 
the good old grind theory and by the 
common idea that information and knowl- 
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Japanese Student Life 






and splendidly working school, with unique 
plans for a war memorial. We are 
left in doubt as to whether others have 
been able to carry on, or whether his per- 
sonal presence was still necessary. The 
book is most interesting, but somehow we 
would like to catch Mr. Wells in a time 
of leisure and ask him to tell us a little 


more. 





edge are the same thing, they continue 
blissfully ignorant of the fact that the 
only thing a teacher can teach is ‘what 
thinking is’ and ‘how to think’ for oneself. 
They imagine knowledge is a storeroom. 


‘They are not aware that it is a factory. 


“Many of my students are just as lack- 
ing in clear-cut personality as many Ameri- 
can college graduates and for the same 
reason. Instead of both sides of a ques- 
tion having been presented to them with 
an invitation to think it out, and sugges- 
tions how to set about that arduous proc- 
ess, they have been spoon-fed with an 
official view. The universities 
lack joy. They are like prisons and the 
students in their uniforms like convicts. 
At present the atmosphere is a cross be- 
tween that of a drill sergeants’ yard, a 
dame school and a court of criminal appeal.’ 

Professor Nichols is, however, a warm 
friend of the Japanese and believes that 
many factors contribute to the present 
character of the Japanese university, 
among which is the domination of politics 
in Japanese education; the fact that the 
nation is just now money-mad; and the 
over-emphasis upon memorizing required 
by the language. Many intelligent citi- 
zens both in and outside of education 
there, realize these things, and agitate 
against the evil effects upon educational 
life in Japan. 

In conclusion Professor Nichols says, 
“Personally I think that unless young 
Japan is granted an opportunity to teach 
itself to play, to enjoy and to think for 








OTHER BOOKS 


itself, Japan’s position, already hazardous, 
will become hopeless, for without capac- 
ity for play and capacity for thought, 
and without enjoyment, which is the sig- 
nal of the presence of the other two, neither 
a nation nor an individual will in the long 
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run prove «qual to the demands of that 
ever changing environment, which the 
quickened and more tempestuous temper 
of modern human evolution demands. A 


universal elasticity is now, as ever, the 
test for survival.” 


A New Educational Magazine . 


A new periodical has appeared which 
promises to be of major importance to 
educators. It is in the form of a quarterly, 
is sponsored by the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association and is entitled Progressive 
Education, its headquarters being at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Already, two numbers are 
on the reading table of many teachers. 
Its plan and place in the educational 
world are explained by Mr. Stanwood 
Cobb thus: 

“This magazine will occupy a position 
midway between that of the popular maga- 
zines which perforce give space to only 
an occasional article dealing with educa- 
tion and that of the strictly pedagogic 
magazines which are professional jour- 
nals concerned with perfecting educational] 
technique. We hope to bring the good 
news of what is actually being accomplished 
not only to educators, but to everyone 
interested in education. By thus putting 
the problems of education before the lay 
person, the voter, our ultimate aim is to 
effect reform.”’ 

The fact that Miss Gertrude Hartman 
is editor-in-chief, with a contributing list 


Safety 


It is a matter of regret that so much of 
the effort being put forth in the interest of 
“Safety First’’ has, necessarily, to be quite 
negative in character. Doubtless some 
good is being accomplished by the rules, 
warnings and various instructions being 
presented to the schools; but we do not 
wish to make the children so habitually 
careful of their bodily safety that the spirit 
of adventure shall be finally quenched, 
and we are also mindful of childhood’s 


containing some of the most authoritative 
names known in the educational world 
brings the quarterly into immediate pro- 
fessional interest. A neutral attitude will 
be maintained upon all matters open to 
discussion. It will confine ‘itself to the 
presentation of facts. Laboratory work will 
be reported, and the gradual introduction 
of experimental work in great public school 
systems will be encouraged. The advance- 
ment of the individual and the basing of 
education upon the actual needs of the 
community will always be emphasized; 
but it is to the public in general rather than 
the teacher in particular that its message 
will be addressed. Each issue will take up 
a particular phase of educational endeavor, 
besides which will be provided foreign notes, 
general news, a magazine and book de- 
partment and the usual smaller items. To 
quote from a well known daily: “‘What- 
ever is new, interesting and stimulating in 
the work of the men and women, who are 
endeavoring to free the schools from the 
shackles of old conventions, to push ahead 
into a new era will be given to the public 
through Progressive Education.” 


Second 


miraculous escapes,—its native ability to 
avoid by a few inches a possible calamity. 
Mr. Albert Whitney, Secretary of the 
Education Section of the National Safety 
Council, approaches the problem of acci- 
dent prevention from the positive side 
in his pamphlet The Inner Meaning of the 
Safety Movement. He says: 

“It is the purpose of the world that each 
should have his adventure and it is a 
supreme tragedy if he fails to find it, 
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Safety, then. guardian of the unfolding 
world purpose, instead of diminishing the 
adventure of life is precisely that which 
makes it possible. Instead of making the 
world safe from danger, we are in a far 
deeper sense making the world safe for 
adventure, or in a still fuller sense, we are’ 
saving the world from the bad adventure 
which mere chance has waiting for it, and 
for the good adventure which is within the 
purpose of the world that we should have.” 

According to The Playground this posi- 
tive emphasizing of making the world safe 
for adventure is being presented in a play 
written and ‘produced for the National 
Safety Council by Thomas Woods Stevens, 
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entitled Adventure, a Pageant Drama of 
Life and Chance. “Its purpose is to lay 
a basis for a right understanding of what 
safety means.’”’ Anyone wishing informa- 
tion regarding the work of the council and 
suggestions for Safety First campaigns may 
secure them by writing to the Education 
Section of the National Safety Council, 120 
West 42nd St., New York City. There is 
also a Traffic Game published by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America arranged by Mrs. Chester G. 
Marsh, Supervisor of Recreation for West- 
chester County, (N. Y) which is designed 
to teach the importance of a strict regard 
for traffic regulations. 





teacher associations, many of the universities 
and State normal schools gave special courses 
for this work in their summer sessions this year. 


) ‘\O MEET the demand for leaders in parent- 





four years. 


the 14 counties. 


Renae: has established kindergartens in 12 of 
gartens has nearly doubled in the past 


The number of kinder- 








Association is directing its efforts to help 
establish consolidated schools in Michigan 
and to provide a kindergarten for each consolidated 
school. 


/ \HE ‘NEW Michigan Kindergarten-Primary 











